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MUSINGS OF AN INVALID. 
No. III. 


Naturat GeEnivs. 


Tue study of the mind is a noble, a glorious study. It is 
one of the most interesting and instructive to which we can be 
called. It awakens the noblest passions of man, and urges 
him on to the contest of virtue, and honorable distinction, with 
renewed ardor. There is nothing, below the throne of God 
that will so much excite our admiration, and lift us above the 
grovelling delights of earth, and make us strive sternly and 
nobly in the race which is set before us, as a looking round 
upon the works which the mighty of intellect have performed. 
He who can read the sublime lays of Milton, or the vivid 
picturings of Shakspeare without being affected by them ; he 
who can peruse the bright inspirations of Pope, or the pious 
breathings of Cowper’s muse, without finding his affections 
warmed and hithself a better man, must indeed be void of the 
common attributes of humanity. He who can look at the course 
of Washington with apathy, or think of the eloquent sallies of 
Patrick Henry, or witness the influence which the Webster of our 
own New England is at the present time exerting throughout 
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the land, without a wish to imitate them, mustbe hardened in the 
bonds, almost I might say, of aniniquitouslife. Ifa Hemans, or 
Sigourney, or Landon, or Gould, cannot awaken in their bosoms 
any emotion, or desire of becoming more virtuous and wise, 
then they must be given up, for aught I see, to their dreadful 
frigidity of soul (if they have any). I envy them not the pos- 
session of such sensibility. Their enjoyments must be vastly 
inferior to the exquisite ones which he experiences, who is 
moved by the inspirations of true genius ; and their spirits must 
be bowed to earth by a most gross coil of clay. I love to 
look at the mind, because there I see the beautiful impress of 
the Creator’s seal, and the fire which the Lord God kindled 
when he breathed into the cold image of dust. It is the mark 
which he set upon man, the sight of which even now, in its 
debasement, strikes with a dread the noblest and fiercest of the 
brute creation. It is a hallowed intelligence, whose sphere is 
the universe, and whose attainments in wisdom are bounded 
but by eternity. 

IT have often remarked the diversity in the observations of 
persons of true genius, and him of pseudo pretensions, and 
the different feelings with which they view the familiar things 
of life. The language of genius is original and unaffected. It 
is the outpourings of the soul’s feelings, and a faithful transcript 
of nature. ll is vivid and true. There is no distortion nor 
copyage. ‘True genius will not stoop to the servile task of 
cold imitation. He is his own master, and, bowing to the ca- 
price of none, he utters his own thoughts, and clothes them in 
a garb of his own free choice. He will not be shackled by 
superannuated custom, but his movements must be without 
aught of constraint. While the mere pretender moves heavily 
and painfully along in the beaten track, genius pursues his 
course, where none have ventured before him, and delights 
to revel amid the bounties of a new world. While the one 
decks itself in the dry form of words, 

, *€ Which like a wounded snake drags it slow length along.” 

the other is all vivacity and fire, and pours forth its experiences 
in strains that take captive the heart. While the images of 
the one are far-fetched and over-wrought, and his epithets 
foreign and constrained, the other is, emphatically, at home in 
all his efforts. While the one is frigid and abstruse on the 
warmest subjects, the other is all pathos and energy and feel- 
ing, and captivates the attention of those whom he addresses. 
And, by the way, I would remark that no one can write well 
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unless he himself feels what he writes, any more than can a 
person impart to others what he knows nothing about. There 
must be feeling, or there cannot be good writing. Not that 
all composition is good which is expressed with feeling, any 
more than all is poetry that is written in rhyme ; but still it can- 
not be good without it, although it may be bad with it. A 
capability of infusing its own spirit into others, and causing 
them to participate in its own perceptions, is a mark of supe- 
rior genius, and he who possesses it, may not fear for his fame. 
And on the contrary, he who cannot interest the multitude may 
not hope to attain great eminence. . 


.** They had better take up spades and stools 
And knappin hammers.” 

Scott had the greatest facility of bringing objects before the 
sight through the medium of words, of any author with whose 
writings I am acquainted. His words were but another name 
for things ; and he imparted an eloquence to the most familiar 
epithets, whose beauties seemed to take us by surprise. He 
gave a pathos to them, which, although we had heard them a 
thousand times before, we never had felt till that moment be- 
longed to them. Who has not felt the force of his descriptions 
in the ‘* Lady of the Lake,’’ the noblest of his poetic efforts ? 
Who has not had his spirit stirred within him, on perusing the 
Monk’s account of the battle commencing, 


*¢ There was no ripple on the lake, 
No breeze upon the fern.” &e. 

Perhaps no poet in any age has been so happy in his concep- 
tions, and had such complete ascendency over the passions of 
the mass,—has been so much admired by the learned and the 
illiterate, the lord and the peasant, as Walter Scott. In the 
hearts of the multitude he has erected himself a monument 
more durable than brass. He who has really felt the inspira- 
tions of a higher existence, beholds beauty and the works of 
a glorious Creator in the minutest and most common forms of 
nature. Every flower has a moral, and the many-voiced rivu- 
let utters almost articulate expressions. The winter storm, 
as it sweeps over the bleak mountain tops, and the fragrant 
breathings of the summer gale,—the springing of the herbs and 
grass, and the visible creeping of the verdure upon the seared 
forest trees,—and the decay of the bright landscapes of autumn, 
touch a chord of minstrelsy in his bosom, and wake most ex- 
quisite perceptions. Things which are disregarded by the 
common mind, without a passing thought, merely because 
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they are often seen, call up his attention, and many a noble 
sentiment is brought out, by its associations, from the treasury 
of his intellectual wealth. Events which seemed merely the 
result of accidental concurrences to the dull and the ignorant, 
speak to him in all the eloquence of inspired truth. 


** There’s beauty all around our paths, 
If but our watchful eyes 
Can trace it midst familiar things, 
And through their lowly guise.” 
It is a mistaken notion, but a general one, that the habitation 
of genius is among the stars, and that he cannot exist amid the 


debasing things of earth. Itis held that a display of talent 


can be made only upon sublime themes,—that the poet must go — 


up and drink deep from the springs of Mount Parnassus, or else 
he cannot sing in tones of befitting sweetness. Mankind have 
supposed, (at least it would seem so) that the scenes and 
dwellers of this little dirty planet were beneath the notice of 
the ‘¢ natives of the sky,”’ and entirely unfit to be ‘* wedded to 
immortal verse.”? And in accordance with the opinion, some 
self-styled geniuses, in their aspiring flights, have soared al- 
most beyond the sight of this world ; and others still more ven- 
turesome, have fairly passed the bounds of reason and common 
sense. But that this is not true, is evident from the success- 
ful efforts of many of our modern authors, in their attempts to 
embody pure poetry in our earthly language. Miss Gould 
in particular is eminently happy in her descriptions of common 
things. ‘‘ The Little Foot’’—is there not exquisite poetry in 
that stanza? And yet who would suppose, from a perusal of 
it, that she had ever heard of Parnassus or Heliconia, or had 
ever seen astar? Who has not witnessed a thousand times 
the creations of the little fairy of winter upon our windows ? 
seen it binding the lake and stopping the voice of the rivulet 
with the magic of its wand? And yet, did he realize its won- 
ders with the vividness which he has since felt, while reading 
*6 The Frost!’? What is more familiar than, 


I should like to know if they’ve killed the bee, 
And carried away the hive, &c.?’? 
And yet the true spirit of poetry is contained in the ‘‘ Recol- 
lections.”” If Miss Gould’s mind is not of a high order, it is 
of a noble one, and she has confined her muse within the range 
of mortal experiences. Possessing the talents which she cer- 
tainly does possess, she would have been successful, had she 
taken any other course. She writes with ease and graceful- 
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ness and eloquence, upon the themes of every-day life; and she 
would have written with pathos and gracefulness and sublimity, 
had she chosen those of a more sounding character. Had she 
chosen to have soared among the stars, her flights would have 
been as noble as her predecessors. And this leads me, after 
so much wandering, to my subject of Natural Genius. By 
Natural Genius I mean the ability given to man at birth by 
the natural superiority which they may become, what we in 
common parlance denominate great, without any effort. 

Now I am one who has no belief in that innate genius, which 
can perform wonders without any previous forethought and 
attention,—which can shine of its own native fire, and which 
can wield the thunder of Omnipotence by instinct. I have 
no belief in that mighty original power, by which the mind 
may at once speak and it is done, command and be obeyed. 
I do not deny that the talents of some are naturally superior 
to others. I do not affirm that our Maker does not fashion 
the minds of men in divers and heterogeneous moulds,—that he 
does not give unto different persons, one five, or ten talents, 
according as he saw fit. No! This is not my meaning. I 
do believe that God has made us to differ, in mental as well 
as bodily strength, but notto that degree which many suppose. 
Some seem to think, there are those who will arrive to honor, 
not by any will or strivings of their own, but merely by the 
original power of their intellect, by something not at all under 
their control ; that they must be great whether they will or 
not. Now, I believe that more depends upon ezertion, than 
the primitive gift of any particular talent. I believe none can 
reach eminence and deserved distinction in any pursuit, un- 
less he give himself and all his powers to that pursuit. And 
he must give himself to the attainment of knowledge. No 
one can please and catch the hearts of his fellows, unless he has 
prepared himself for the office. Neither can he prepare him- 
self without effort. There is labor attending the acquisition 
of knowledge, as-of every thing else. There must be an un- 
remitting, intense application, or we can never attain it. Her 
smiles are not to the indolent and the wavering. ‘The dew 
of her inspiration is not shed upon the souls of the faint-hearted. 
Her sun will not illuminate the original darkness of timorous 
minds. She is not to the thoughtless and the mutable, to the 
negligent and the unenvious. She will not admit us to her 
presence by a mere knocking at her door, by a few wistful 
glances at her residence. No: the boon whichshe gives is of 
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too great importance to be conceded upon slight requests. If 
we would conquer we must contend, aud that, too, boldly and 
manfully. We must be persevering, and not give way to oppo- 
sing obstacles, though at the first they may appear insurmount- 
able. Perseverance is the watchword and the battle cry. 


** It is a talismanic guide, 

A magic coat of arms,”’ 
that shall convey us triumphantly whither we will go. By 
perseverance we can go up to the very summit of public 
distinction, and blazon our names upon the pinnacle of the 
temple of fame. By perseverance, the citadel itself of know- 
ledge may be overcome and its treasures placed at our con- 
trol. Knowledge will obey the voice of any who will but ad- 
dress her. If we seek her, we shall find her; and if we call 
upon her, she will most assuredly answer. But she will not 
come unsought. She will not answer uncalled. She will not 
descend to us, but we must ascend to her. The mountain 
will not come to Mahomet, but Mahomet must go the moun- 
tain. 

Knowledge is a coy maiden, and will not bestow her favors 
upon slight solicitations. She must be wooed, and that with 
unremitting attention, or she will never bless. She considers 
those most worthy her smiles, who are most devoted and un- 
wavering in their devoirs at her shrine. She is ajealous dame, 
and demands the mind, andthe whole mind ; the affections and 
those undivided. 

Knowledge is a stream, and whoever drinks deep therefrom 
shall be blest with perennial delight ; for its fountain head is the 
Deity, and, like other streams, the nearer we approach its 
source, the purer and sweeter are its waters—and when we 
reach it, they bubble up upon the soul forever. But its foun- 
tain cannot be attained without effort, within the most distant 
issues from it. | 

Ere one can be emphatically great, there must be a stern 
cultivation of the powers with which he has been blessed. 
There must be a garnering up, or there can be no distribution. 
There must bea collection of resources, a combination of 
images, of pictures, of weapons, of fire and hail. There must 
be a treasuring of rich thoughts and glowing conceptions, and 
the experiences of his observation. All these movements may 
be silent, hidden, unobserved. They may be those of the 
slumbering volcano, or the gathering together of waters among 
the glaciers of Switzerland. Still they cannot but be. It is 
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true there may appear exceptions to this. But in reality there 
isnot. True, there are those who attract attention by the 
sudden flights of their genius, but they will not fix it. They 
may attract our curiosity, but never gain our hearty approval. 
They may lead captive our fancy, but never our judgment. 
They may glisten with the vividness of the lightning’s flash, 
but will never shine with the steady, vivifying brilliancy of a 
summer sun. They may gain notoriety for their eccentricity, 
but never the real honor of true merit. The blazing and 
erratic comet attracts attention while it is a stranger in our skies ; 
but it is the pure and constant radiance of the evening star, 
which shines and glows night after night, that fixes the un- 
wavering and admiring eye of all nations. 

I am of opinion that we may be, almost, what we will to be. 
That we may be learned or ignorant, respected or abhorred, 
honored or despised, at our own option. I have seen it in the 
world, and the little circle of my own friends, that no man is 
born a master in any profession ; and that more depends upon 
perseverance and exertion, than on any original gift of abilities. 
Let us remember this, my friends ; and though we have not the 
natural talents of a Webster or Scott, still by a judicious 
cultivation of those we have, and a strict adherence to right, 
we may pass through life with respect, and die lamented, which 
does not happen to all; atleast, we shall have the approbation 
of our own consciences, which is better than that of the world. 

H. 0. R. 


SONNET. 
From the Italian of Ubertino Laudo. 


Tell me, stern grave, what secret dost thou hide 
In the abyss of thy mysterious gloom ? 
The crumbling bones, the dull damp earth beside ,— 
Are not these all the riches of the tomb ! 
Where is of glory and of power the tide 
Which men once boasted, who now find a home 
In thy cold breast —Now doth all human pride 
And luxury shrink within that narrow dome ! 
Lo! throne and hovel—he who crouched or led, 
Are one with thee—the trumpet of the dead 
There wait alike the tyrant and the slave ! 
To such fate man must bow ! Thy answering speech 
Dost thou e’en yet deny ? Oh, thou dull grave ! 


How deep a lesson does thy silence teach ! 
E. 
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THE GOOD GAOLER. 


Silvio Pellico, * a young Italian poet of great promise, be- 
came implicated in a conspiracy against the Austrian govern- 
ment, and was arrested at Milan, in October, 1820. After 
being confined in prison several months, he was removed from 
Milan to Venice, and incarcerated in the Piombi, the upper 
a of the old palace of the Doge, immediately beneath its 
eaden roof. Pellico, after his imprisonment, had found his 
chief source of consolation in religion: the Bible was his con- 
stant study, and prayer, by lifting his thoughts to heaven, pre- 
vented solitude feos becoming despair. But when, in addi- 
tion to imprisonment, he was subjected to the tyranny of the 
Austrian commission, his hope and faith seemed for a time al- 
most crushed. 


** Meantime the investigation before the special commission was 
proceeding ; day after day Pellico had to undergo long exami- 
nations ; and often he returned to his cell in such a state of ex- 
citement and despair, that he would have committed suicide, if 
the recollection of his family, and the voice of religion, had not 
restrained his hand. Yet this harassing scene of never-ending 
examinations began at last even to shake his religious faith. 
He neglected prayer ;—he vented curses on his fellow-men and 
the world ;—he tried to still the agitation of his mind, by sing- 
ing for hours with a forced gaiety ;—he gossiped with whoever 
entered his cell, and endeavored to look on all things with a 
cynical indifference and contempt. 

** But, happily, these evil days were few. His Bible, neglect- 
ed in the mean time, had become covered with dust. ‘Since 
you have given up reading that large ugly book,’ said one of 
the gaoler’s little boys to him one day, ‘ you don’t look so 
melancholy, I think.’ ‘Do you think so?’ said Pellico, sor- 
rowfully, and, with a feeling of shame, taking the Bible in his 
hand, and brushing the dust from it. It opened by chance at 
these words : ‘ It is impossible, but that offences must come ; 
but woe unto him through whom they come! It were better 
for him that a millstone were hung about his neck, and that he 
were thrown into the sea, than that he should offend one of these 
little ones.’ He blushed as he shut the book; and when the 
boy retired, he fell on his knees, re-opened the Bible, and 


* Pellico’s Memoirs of his Ten Years’ Captivity. 
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amidst tears, sweeter than any other enjoyment could have been, 
he read for an hour, and rose with the feeling, that he had re- 
conciled himself again to a friend whom he had forsaken, and 
that he could now look on imprisonment, nay, the scaffold itself 
with resignation. 


He was found guilty, by his Austrian judges, of wishing to 
be free from their tyranny, and condemned to death ; but this 
sentence was afterwards changed to imprisonment for fifteen 
years in the fortress of Spielberg, in Moravia. The account 
of his arrival at the prison, its scenes and sufferings, are re- 
corded in a manner to affect every heart that has a touch of 
humanity. And it is consoling to find that those who, like the 
gaoler Schiller, are exposed to the hardening influences of 
tyranny on the part of their masters, and misery on the part 
of their dependants, yet, retain so much of the kindliest feel- 
ings of our nature. Such a people are worthy of freedom and 
they will, some time obtain it. 


About half an hour after Pellico had taken possession of his 
new dungeon, the door opened, and the head gaoler entered. 
The character of this man, who bore the renowned name of 
Schiller, unfolds itself with singular beauty, and is one of the 
most delightful parts of the book. On his first entrance, Pellico, 
suffering from pain and irritation of mind, received him rather 
rudely. He came to bring him a pitcher of water to drink, 

‘¢« To-morrow,’ said he, ‘ I will bring the bread.’ ‘ Thanks, 
good man.’ ‘I am not good.’ ‘The worse for you,’ I added. 
‘Is this chain (pointing to one on the floor) for me?’ ‘ Yes, 
signor, if you should be unmanageable or insolent : but if you 
are reasonable, we shall only put a chain on your feet. The 
smith is preparing it.’ 

‘* He walked slowly up and down, shaking a vile mass of 
large keys, while with angry looks I watched his old, gigantic 
and meagre figure, and, in spite of some lineaments of no vul- 
gar kind, I thought I read in his countenance nothing but the 
odious expression of the most brutal harshness. 

‘* How unjust are men, when they judge by appearances and 
according to their own hasty prepossessions. ‘The man who I 
thought was rattling his keys joyfully for the mere purpose of 
making me feel his power—whom I had conceived hardened by 
a long course of cruelty—was accessible to sentiments of com- 

assion, and made use of this harsh tone only to hide the feel- 
ings of which he wasconscious. He wished to hide them, from 
the fear of being thought weak, or the idea that I might prove 
undeserving of them ; and yet, believing at the same time that 


I was more unfortunate than guilty, he longed to disclose them. © 
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** Annoyed by his presence, and still more by the air of a 
master which he wore, I determined to humble him, and said to 
him imperiously, as I would have done to a servant, ‘ Give me 
some drink.’ 

** He looked at me as if to say, ‘ Arrogant man, here you 
must get quit of the habit of commanding.’ He said nothing, 
however, but, bending his long back, he took up the pitcher and 


' gave itto me. As I took it, I observed he trembled ; and at- 


tributing this to his age, a feeling of compassion and respect 
mingled with and mastered my pride. 

‘** How old are you?’ said 1, with a voice of more gentle- 
ness. ‘ Seventy-four, signor ;~ and many misfortunes of my 
own and other people have [ seen.’ This allusion to his own 
misfortunes and those of others was accompanied by a new fit 
of shaking, as he replaced the pitcher ; and I could not help 
now attributing it not so much to age as to the influence of a 
generous feeling of sympathy. This idea at once removed from 
my mind all those hostile feelings with which I had at first re- 
garded him..... I looked at him more attentively than before, 
and his look was no longer displeasing to me ;_ and notwithstand- 
ing a certain air of rudeness in his language, there were in it 
traces of an amiable mind. ‘ The office of head gaoler,’ said 
he, ‘ has been conferred upon me as a place of repose ; but God 
knows if it does not cost me more pain than risking my life in 
battle.’ I repented having asked for drink with such haughti- 
ness. ‘ My dear Schiller,’ said I, taking him by the hand, ‘ it 
is in vain for you to deny it: I know that you are a kind man ; 
and since I have fallen into this misfortune, I thank Heaven that 
it has given me such a guardian.’ He listened to my words, 
shook his head, then answered—rubbing his forehead as if at 
the recolleetion of some unpleasant thought, ‘I ama harsh man, 
signor. I have taken an oath which I cannot violate. Iam 
obliged to treat all the prisoners without regard to their condi- 
tion, without indulgence, without allowing the least abuse, and 
particularly the prisoners ofstate. It is the Emperor’s concern, 
and I must obey.’—‘ You are an honest man, and I shall res- 

ect what you think a conscientious duty.’—‘ Poor gentleman, 
have patience, and make allowance for me. I shall be inexor- 
able in my duties ; but my heart—my heart—is filled with an- 
guish at my inability to succor the unhappy. This is what I 
wished to tell you.’ . . . Both of us were moved. He entreated 
me to be calm, and to give way tono violence, as the prisoners 
too often did, that he might not be compelled to treat me with 

igor ; then resuming his harsher tone, as if to conceal from 
me the depth of his sympathy, he said, ‘I must go.” He turned, 
however, asked me how long I had been so miserably tormented 
with cough, and muttered a curse against the physician because 
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ne was not to come that evening to visit me. ‘ You havea 
fever enough to kill a horse,’ he added: ‘ you will require a 
mattress at all events, but we cannot give it you till the physi- 
cian comes to order it.’ ”’ 

Nothing could be conceived more miserable than the situa- 
tion in which Pellico was now placed. Exhausted by cough and 
fever, he had to wait till the usual visiting day of the physician 
arrived, which was not to be till the second day following. No 
change from the coarsest food, no mattress could until then be 
allowed him. Covered with perspiration, he in vain applied to 
be allowed the use of some of the sheets he had brought with 
him. It was contrary to the rules of the prison, which allowed 
only a sheet per week. At last the physician arrived, who sanc- 
tioned the indulgence of the mattress, and directed him to be 
removed from his subterranean cell to the floor above ; and 
this, after a special application to Count Mitrowsky, the gov- 
ernor of the provinces of Moravia and Silesia, was with some 
difficulty effected. Ina day or two Pellico’s prison dress arri- 
ved, consisting of a sort of harlequin suit, of two colors, and a 
shirt as rough as hair-cloth, with chains for the feet. As the 
smith fastened them on, thinking that Pellico did not understand 
German, he observed to Schiller, ‘I might have been saved 
this trouble ; he has not two months to live.’ ‘ Mochte es seyn!’ 
(would it were so!) exclaimed Pellico, to the confusion of the 
poor workman, who begged his pardon, and prayed that his 
prophecy might not be fulfilled. 

On the detail of al] the mimor miseries of the prison, we will 
not pause : suffice it to say, that ifa system could be devised 
for rendering existence intolerable, it seemed to have been dis- 
covered and carried into execution in the prison of Spielberg. 
The only consolation the prisoners experienced was the obvious 
though ineffectual desire which the officials felt to mitigate their 
sufferings, even with no inconsiderable risk to themselves. 
Often Pellico was obliged to refuse the finer bread, which the 
servant who cleaned out his room would secretly put into his 
hands, from perceiving his inability to swallow the black bread 
allowed to the condemned ; and often, when Schiller would in 
the same way bring him a bit of boiled meat, though he con- 
fesses he could have sometimes almost snatched and devoured 
it, he felt himself obliged to reject his kind offering, from the 
feeling that if the practice was persisted in, it'would, in all prob- 
ability, be discovered, and that the kind-hearted gaoler might 
be the sufferer. 

We prefer turning to some of those incidents by which the 

loom and suffering of the prison were occasionally mitigated. 
Pellico had more than once heard, in the neighborhood of his 
cel], the sound of some Italian song; but it was generally soon 
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suppressed by the sentinels. One evening, however, when the 
sentinels had been less attentive, Pellico distinctly heard the 
song sung in the cell adjoining his own. His heart beat rapid- 
ly ; he sprang from his pallet, and called through the wall, 
‘ Who are you, unfortunate man ?—I am Silvio Pellico.” ‘O 
Silvio,’ answered his neighbor, ‘1 know you not by sight, but I 
have loved you long. Come, let us to the window, and talk in 
spite of our gaolers.” It was Count Antonio Oroboni, a young 
man of twenty, imprisoned on a charge similar to his own. 
Their conversation was soon interrupted by the threats of the 
sentinels, who had positive orders to prevent all communication 
between the prisoners ; but at last, by watching the moments, 
when the sentinels were farthest off in making their rounds, and 
talking in a whispering tone, they found themselves able to con- 
verse every day, though without seeing each other’s faces. A 
warm friendship sprang up between them. They related to 
each other the events of their lives—they tried to impart to each 
other comfort and hope. Oroboni shared the strong religious 
feelings «f Pellico ; and even Pellico himself derived lessons of 
resignation and christian charity from the tone in which the 
youth of twenty spoke of his sufferings and his oppressors. 
The prisoners at Spielberg were allowed a walk of an hour 
twice a week, between two guards, upon a platform of the cas- 
tle, commanding a view of the city of Brunn, and a large tract 
of surrounding country. The path to it led along the range of 
the prisons in which all the Italian prisoners were confined, with 
the exception of the unfortunate Maroncelli, who still Janguish- 
ed in his subterranean cell below. Each used to whisper to 
Pellico as he past, ‘ Buon passeggio !’ (a pleasant walk,) but 
he was not allowed to return their greeting. The people from 
the town, who were occasionally on business at the castle, used 
to gather into groups as he passed, and cry, ‘ There is one of 
the Italians!’ and sometimes, thinking that he did not under- 
stand them, they would shake their heads and say, ‘ that poor 
gentleman will soon grow old, he has death in his face:’ It 
was with difficulty, in fact, that Pellico was able to drag him- 
selfand his chain so far as the platform, and once arrived there 
he used to throw himself on the grass, and remain there till the 
expiration of the hour allowed him. The guards stood or sat 
beside him, and gossipped together. Both were good-natured 
and kind, and one of them, Kral, a Bohemian, was well ac- 
quainted with Klopstock, Wieland, Goethe, Schiller, and the 
best German writers. Of these he used to recite long passages 
with intelligence and feeling, while Pellico lay and listened be- 
side him on the grass. A touching little episode follows, which 
we shall give in the author’s own words. 
* At one extremity of the platform were the apartments of the 
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superintendent ; at the other lived a head gaoler, with his wife 
and infant son. Whenever I saw any one come out of these 
buildings, I used to rise and approach them, never failing to be 
received with marks of courtesy and pity. 

‘ The wife of the superintendent had long been ill, and was 
declining slowly. She sometimes made herself be carried out 
on a sofa into the open air. I cannot describe with what emo- 
tion she expressed the compassion she felt for us all. Her look 
was very gentle and timid, and yet, timid as it was, it used 
sometimes to rest as if with intense and inquiring confidence on 
those who spoke to her, . 

‘I said to her one day, smiling, ‘ Do you know, lady, that 
you have some resemblance to a person who was dear to me ?” 
She blushed, and replied, with a serious and amiable simplicity, 
‘Do not forget me then, when I am gone. Pray for my poor 
soul, and for the poor little infants I leave behind me.’ 

‘ From that day, she could not leave her bed. I never saw 
her more. She languished a few months longer, and then died. 

‘She had three sons, beautiful as cupids, and one of them 
still at the breast. The poor creature often embraced him in 
my presence, and said, ‘ Who knows who will become their 
mother after me. Ah! whoever it may be, may God give her 
the bowels of a mother, even for those who are not her own!’ 
And then she wept.. A thousand times I have remembered that 
prayer, and those tears. 

‘When she was no more, I often embraced the children, and 
with tears in my eyes repeated their mother’s prayer. I thought 
of my own mother, and of the ardent prayers which her loving 
heart doubtless offered up for me. And I exclaimed with sobs, 
‘O happier that mother, who dies and leaves behind her, her 
children in infancy, than she who lives to have educated them 
with every care, and to see them taken from her !’ 

‘ Two kind old women used to accompany the children, one 
of them the mother, the other the aunt of the superintendent. 
They wished to know all my history, and I related it to them 
shortly. 

‘ How unfortunate we are,’ they would say, ‘ that we can do 
nothing to assist you. But be assured we shall pray for you, 
and if your pardon some day arrive, it will be a day of joy for 
all the family.’ 

‘ The former of them, whom I was in the habit of seeing most 
frequently, possessed a wonderful eloquence in imparting con- 
solation. I listened to her with filial gratitude, and treasured 
her words in my heart. 

‘She told me things I knew already, which yet struck me as 
new ;—that misfortune does not degrade a man, unless he be a 
worthless one, but rather elevates him ;—that if we could un- 
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- derstand God’s counsels we should frequently see cause to think 


the conqueror more to be pitied than the vanquished, the exult- 
ing than the afilicted, the rich than the destitute ; that the 
special grace shown to the unfortunate by our Saviour should 
reconcile us to our situation, and that we ought to glory in the 
cross which was borne by him. ' 

‘ But these two good old women, whose company gave me 
such consolation, were soon, for family reasons, obliged to leave 
i ta and the children no longer came upon the platform. 

ow deeply did these losses afflict me !’ 

The health of Pellico, which had at first improved a little by 
the change of lodging, now began rapidly again to decline. Se- 
vere headaches, with violent fever, and dreadful spasms of the 
chest, tortured him day and night. In their conversations he 
mentioned his situation to Oroboni. He too, who had long been 
declining, was one evening worse than usual. ‘ My friend,’ 
said he, ‘ I perceive the day is not far off, when one of us two 
will no longer be able to come to the window. Every time we 
salute each other may be the last. Let us hold ourselves pre- 

ared, therefore, the one to die, the other to survive his friend.’ 

oor Oroboni’s presentiment was correct. Various discharges 
of blood from the lungs in rapid succession, and followed by 
dropsy, showed that he was destined to precede his friend. He 
soon became aware of his situation, and, often looking towards 
the burying-ground of the castle, of which his window com- 
manded a view, he would express to Pellico the deep pain it 
gave him, notwithstanding all his efforts at resignation, to think 
that his remains were destined to moulder beneath a German 
instead of an Italian sky. After lingering till June, 1823, he 
expired,—his last words being, ‘I pardon from my heart all my 
enemies.’ His patience had won the hearts of all his attendants. 
Kubitzky, the sentinel, who had attended the bier to the grave, 
and who knew his wish, said to Pellico, with a degree of deli- 
cate feeling which surprised him, ‘I have marked his burial 
place exactly, that if any of his friends should obtain permission 
to carry his bones to his own country, they may know where 
they lie.’ 

His death was followed by that of Antonio Villa, another of 
Pellico’s companions in misfortune. Even poor Schiller, worn 
out with age and infirmities, was removed from the active duties 
of gaoler, and could no longer by his kindness soften the rigor 
of imprisonment. 

‘ From the time he left us, he was often unwell, and we in- 
quired for him with the anxiety of children. When he got a 
little better, he used to come and walk under our windows: we 
hailed him, and he would look up with a melancholy smile, and 
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say to the sentinel, in a voice that we could overhear, ‘ Da sind 
meine Sohne,’ (there are my sons !) 

‘ Poor old man, what grief it gave me to see him tottering 
feebly along, without being able to offer him the support of my 
arm ! 

‘Sometimes he would sit down on the grass, and read the 
books he had lent to me. That I might recognize them, he 
would read the titles to the sentinel, or repeat some extract from 
them. For the most part the books were stories from the alma- 
nacks or other romances of little value, but of good moral ten- 
dency. After several relapses of apoplexy, he was conveyed 
to the military hospital, where he shortly died. He had amassed 
some hundred florins, the fruit of his long savings; these he 
had lent to some of his fellow soldiers, and when his end ap- 
proached, he called them about him and said, ‘ I have no rela- 
tions,—let each of you keep what he has in his hands. I only 
ask that you will pray for me.’ 

‘ One of these friends had a daughter of about eighteen, who 
was Schiller’s god-daughter. Some hours before his death, the 
good old man sent for her. He was no longer able to speak 
distinctly, but he took a silver ring, the last of his possessions, 
from his finger, and put it upon her’s. Thenhe kissed her, and 
shed tears over her. The girl sobbed, and bathed him with her 
tears. He dried her eyes with his handkerchief; then took 
her hands and placed them on his eyes ;—those eyes were closed 
forever !’ 


We must not leave Pellico in prison: he was released 
after ten years’ confinement—pardoned as Austrian mercy 
would call it. But he forgave his enemies and oppressors; 
and how touching is this triumph of christian feelings. 


‘Who can attempt to describe the transport, the consolation 
my heart received when I again saw and embraced father, mo- 
ther, and brothers. My dear sister Josephine was not there, 
for her duties detained her at Chieri, but she hastened as soon 
as possible to join our happy group. Restored to these five 
objects of my tenderest affection, I was—I am the most envia- 
ble of mortals. Then, for all these past sorrows, and present 
happiness, for all the good or ill which fate may have in store 
for me, blessed be that Providence in whose hands men and 
events, with or without their will, are but wonderful instruments 
for the promotion of its all-wise and beneficent ends !’ 
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ENGLISH NOVELS. 


We are fortunately situated in a country prolific in sources 
of rational enjoyment. The beautiful imagery of nature is 
spread luxuriantly around us: our happy government secures 
to us peculiar privileges; and our facilities for moral and in- 
tellectual improvement have never been equalled. 

Among all these advantages, it is strange that we turn so 
readily far enjoyment to those corrupt transatlantic works of 
fiction, with which our reading community is inundated. 

England we regard with feelings of esteem, and even filial 
respect; though not altogether free from imperfections of 
character, or of government, yet we can heartily adopt the 
language of one of her gifted sons, and say 


** England! with all thy faults, we love thee still.” 


But why should we pass, unheeded, the splendid aristocra- 
cy of talent which has shed lustre over her land; her sons 
of science, whose works and labors have added rich treasures 
to the realms of thought ; and her inspired bards, whose lofty 
strains will be commensurate with time, and devour, with in- 
satiate avidity, the polluted emanations of her press, that de- 
scribe scenes and manners which, for republicans, should 
have no charms ? 

We should not wish to follow in imagination the lordly 
knight and titled dame through their splendid hereditary halls ; 
to see the star of honor glitter on the breast of the wretch 
who well deserves a° badge of infamy; and the coronet sit 
lightly on the unabashed brow of the female profligate ; to 
see vice and corruption arrayed in the trappings of splendor, 
receiving the homage of admiring crowds, and virtue and reli- 
gion the mere watchwords of derision. 

These may be the debased ebullitions of disordered intel- 
lects ; but if they are true to nature, or rather to custom, as 
we have too much reason to believe, they are the darkest 
blots on England’s fair escutcheon, and we should iook, with 
pity and contempt, on the degradation, and endeavor by cen- 
sure and neglect of such works, to cultivate in our own land 
a more refined and elevated taste. 

Familiarity with these pictures of depravity is peculiarly 
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pernicious to America’s young, enlightened daughters: to 
them is committed the character of the next generation ;—yes 
to them—for, search where you will, among the fraternity of 
enlightened minds, or in the grovelling abodes of infamy, you 
will still find the maternal character stamped on the human 
family ; they are, therefore, in a great degree the guardians of 
our morals, and the safeguard of our happiness as a nation. 
Is it not then sincerely to be deprecated, that they should 
read and discuss, with companions of the other sex, those 
works from which, if they were not sanctioned by fashion, 
modesty and virtue, would shrink abashed? The injury is 
two fold ;—first, they corrupt those rills of thought which, 
in their minds, should flow pure and unsullied as the moun- 
tain stream, imparting beauty and freshness tothe young affec- 
tions, and bursting into light amidst the retired enchantments 
of domestic scenes ; next, they occupy time which should be 
past in preparing them for their high destiny, that of guiding 
young immortal minds into those paths which will lead them 
to happiness, honor and usefulness. 

Mr. Owen and Miss Wright have endeavored in vain to 
disseminate, in this country, their vile and debasing doc- 
trines ; to destroy the sanctity of our homes, and break down 
the fortresses that guard honor and virtue: their sentiments 
are too gross to be received with complacency, even by those 
who, though destitute of religious principle, are still pos- 
sessed of taste and refinement. 

But there is, in those fascinating works which make us fa- 
miliar with vice, without producing hatred and disgust for it, 
a poison more deadly, because it works silently and unheed- 
ed ; and, unless the overpowering voice of public sentiment 
shall banish these messengers of vice from our dwellings, 
they will exert a more unholy influence upon our national 
morals, than the combined efforts of infidelity. 

Daughters of America, to you belong as sacred duties as 
those which devolve on the patriots of our land. ’Tis theirs 
to preserve unmolested, and hand down to posterity the insti- 
tutions of our liberty ; ’tis yours, in a peculiar degree, to 
guard from corruption the sentiments of virtue, honor and 
religion, in which those institutions had their origin, and 
which are necessary for their continuance. It was for these, 
that, not only our fathers bled, but our maternal ancestors en- 
dured privations, and mental agonies, in yielding up their 
dearest friends in the holy cause, for which, at times, death 

VOL. VI. 
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itself would have been ahappy exchange. Will you not emu- 
late their bright example, and banish from your hearts, and 
from your homes, descriptions of scenes like those from which 
they fled? Watch faithfully, not only against the encroach- 
ments of vice in yourselves, but the encouragement of it in 
the other sex. Surround yourselves with an atmosphere of 
moral purity, as untainted as the breezes which are wafted 
from our hills ;—then shall the sun of our national prosperity 
shine on with the brightness of the sun in the firmament ; and 
the existence of our glorious institutions extend onward and 


onward through the lapse of increasing years. 
M. A. H. 


GOING TO SEA. 


Hark !—hear ye the signal?— 
The breezes are steady, 

The anchor is weighing, 

And we must be ready:— 
Farewell, my dear mother, 

I fear thou ’It be lonely, 

But oh! do not sorrow— 

I'll think of thee only. 


And dread not the danger, 
Though I’m on the billow : 

I know my kind Saviour 
Will watch o’er my pillow; 
The sea own’d his sceptre, 
When its path he was treading, 
The winds and the waters 
Grew calm at his bidding. 


We'll trust him, we’ll trust him, 
We'll pray and he’ll hear us; 
On land or on water 

Alike he’ll be near us: 

Let this song bear to him 

Our hearts’ fond devotion— 
And under his guidance 

I’}] launch on the ocean. 
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THE GERMAN SETTLER.* 


I cannot describe to you my surprise while journeying 
through the vast tract of land which lies thinly inhabited, and 
mostly uncultivated, in the mountainous part of Pennsylvania. 
Here were occasionally to be seen houses, but little better 
than the rude cabins of the poorest peasants of Europe. 
These houses were constructed of parallel bars, or more 
properly logs of wood, filled up, in the interstices with clay ; 
the land around being poor and sterile, and every thing look- 
ing dreary and uncomfortable. 

There were, to be sure, occasionally brighter spots : some 
few buildings I saw even here, looking neat and pleasant as 
New England houses ; and the taverns were surprisingly good, 
many of them greatly exceeding those on the Atlantic route. 
The tables were loaded with all good things, in good order too, 
as though the most experienced cooks and pastry inventers had 
been striving to obtain a premium for excelling in the department 
of gout. Nor was the mind wholly neglected, I met with books 
in almost every sitting-room : on one table I recollect seeing 
Encyclopedia Americana, American Review, Walker’s large 
Dictionary, and newspapers from all parts of the country. 

As we proceeded farther West, fine large towns appeared, 
and civilization and comfort smiled everywhere. The passen- 
gers, who occasionally took seats in our stage for some dis- 
tance, were well informed and very prepossessing, so much 
so that I thought they must be travellers from the Eastern 
States ; but I always found by their conversation that they 
were born in the mountains. 

One old man, however, puzzled me alittle : he spoke Eng- 
lish badly, was dressed rich, but in a style between the peas- 
ant and gentleman, and had a very consequential air. So, 
hearing him name Poland, I thought he must be one of the ex- 
iles from that oppressed country ; but I found at last, that he 
was one of the German settlers in Pennsylvania, and _travel- 
ling to Poland in that state. He spoke of his large property, 
accumulated by his own industry, with a simple and honest 


* Extract from the letter of a Swedish lady, travelling in our Western States, 
to the Editor of the Ladies’ Magaziiie. 
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pride, and related his story very ingeniously. It amused me 
much, and I give it you nearly as possible in his own words. 

‘¢T was twenty years of age,’’ he began ‘‘ before I could 
read or write ; and as I married very young, and my wife 
had children fast, I was obliged to labor very hard to support 
my family, and saw nothing before me but poverty and mis- 
fortune. 

*¢ But after I had been married awhile, my wife died, 
and that gave me a start. I sold what little I had, and bought 
a horse, which I took to Philadelphia, intending, that if I could 
sell him to some advantage, I would turn horse-dealer. He 
was a nice beast, and I got well paid for him; so I bought 
anes and from that time every thing has prospered in my 

ands. 

“‘T have now my third wife ; all my wives had children, 
and I have given each one of my daughtersa farm. My 
youngest child, a boy of ten years, is a fine little fellow : he 
is my only son, and to him I shall give a good education, cost 
what it will. The farm Ilive upon I have improved every 
year, for my wife ismuch younger than myself, and likes to 

ave every thing pleasant about her, and I like to please her, 
ms always found it best to keep on good terms with the 
adies.”’ 

This old German’s simple story struck me as a highly 
graphic and practical illustration of the strong points in Amer- 
ican character and manners. He portrayed the industry, en- 
terprize, and perseverance, combined with the deep domestic 
affections, which extenuate, if they do not atone for the avidi- 
ty with which riches is coveted by your people. And here, 
too, is that respect for female opinion, and attention to female 
happiness which, more than any other single cause, contrib- 
utes to give that superiority of civilization and refinement, 
which distinguishes the mass of American citizens from the 
people of any other country in the world. 

Another lesson this story should teach—the injudiciousness 
of early marriages—I mean those contracted during the mi- 
nority of the parties. It is evident the old German found 
his first marriage a grievous bondage—yet it was not the state 
of marriage, but the improper time and circumstances under 
which it was assumed which caused the trouble. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF MISS VAIL, OF 
TROY, N. Y.—sy WILLARD. 


We have all mourned for Janz Exiza Vait. Young as she 
was, when she departed, we look to her not merely as to one 
who would please, but with respectful eye as to one who would be- 
come a pillar in the edifice of society, and in the church of God. 
I had often, in my mind, compared her with Lady Jane Grey, in 
regard to her mental endowments and acquired knowledge. 
She had also the same preference of study to amusement ;— 
the same pious and ardent affections; and I doubt whether her 
acquirements were onthe whole inferior to those of that cele- 
brated lady at fifteen, the age at which Miss Vai died. She 
wrote and spoke the French language well, read the Latin 
with considerable facility, and knew something of the Greek. 
Her English compositions were well written, and marked with 
a strain of pious reflection. In music she was a proficient ; 
and in drawing she discovered a fine taste. In Algebra she 
was a good scholar ; but-in Euclid’s elements of Geometry she 
was remarkable ; conducting her demonstrations with great 
elegance and perspicuity. Some of the natural sciences also 
she had studied with success. 

Yet while she gained our admiration by the superior powers 
of her mind, and her great application, she at the same time 
won our hearts, by the gentle modesty of her demeanor, and 
by her careful attention to every thing praiseworthy in a young 
woman. Her school-mates all loved her, for she was kind to 
all, though faithful during seven years, to one chosen among 
them, as her friend. At home she was the companion of her 
mother, and the second mother of her little sisters, seeking to 
aid in training them up in that nurture of the Lord, of which 
she had been led to see the precious advantage. To her 
teachers, she never gave sorrow, but. when she died. At the 
night-fall of that mournful day, which I had spent alternately 
in the apartment of the agonizing mother and the dying child;— 
I said to myself, as with lingering footsteps I sought my home, 
—this day has death—(I alluded to a reply of Alston to a 
friend who asked him, how does your great work progress, he 
said, this morning I have brushed out the labor of four years, ) 
—this day, I said to myself, has death brushed out seven years 
of my work. A voice as if a spirit spoke was in my ear.—No 
—thy work was not laid im fading colors—on perishable can- 
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vass ; it was wrought into the imperishable mind—yea mind! 


of which God himself is ! And it has gone from thee, not to 
the gallery, to be praised or blamed by those who understand 
not its merits or defects ;—but it has gone to the unerring Judge, 
and if found good in his sight, it will be approved forever ! 

How solemn and important when viewed in this light is the 
work of education ! ; 


SONNET. 


From the Italian of Vincenzo Leonio. 


No bright wave sparkles in the sun—the field 

No flower perfumes—there breathes no gentle gale, 

Nor bird pours forth his song—to whom my tale 
Of bitter sorrow has not been revealed. 

But when to her who rules my destinies, 

Of my relentless woes I would complain, 

Each laboring tone I strive to breathe in vain, 
And in my breast th’ unuttered murmur dies. 
Thus Love, who with unwearying steps pursues 

His victim, wounds me and the power denies 
To ask for succor—thus all hope I lose— 

For ah! whene’er upon those lovely eyes 
I look—my words their wonted powers refuse— 

My soul quits mine, and to her bosom flies. 


THE TOILETTE. 


Eyr-Lasues. — It is no less strange than true, that European beauties are 
quite inattentive to the growth of their eye-lashes. In the East, the mother is 
very careful to promote the growth of her children’s eye-lashes. And why 
should not these be attended to as well as the hair and complexion? The 
manner is—The careful mother cuts off, with a pair of scissors, the forked and 
gossamer-like points (not more) of the eye-lashes, and every time this is done 
their growth is renewed, and they become long, close, finely curved, and of a 
silky gloss, Ihe operation of tipping may be repeated every month or six 
weeks. The eye-lashes of infants and children are best tipped when they are 
asleep. Ladies may, with a little care, do this office for themselves. For 
those whose eye-lashes have been thinned or dwarfed by inflammation in the 


eyes, this method is an excellent restorative. © 
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ARE THE HUMAN RACE ALL OF ONE BLOOD? 


There is a wonderful difference in the appearance of man- 
kind. The Patagonian is often nearly seven feet high, rarely 
less than six feet; while the Esquimaux commonly measures 
only four feet. 

Then what a difference there is between the delicate skin, 
blended with the rose and lily, which distinguishes the Euro- 
pean race, and the coarse skin, and greasy blackness of the 
African negro! 

The Bible informs us that ‘‘ God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men ’’—that all descended from one human pair. 
There have been men, calling themselves philosophers, who 
were not satisfied with this plain and simple statement. These 
philosophers have, in various ways, endeavored to account 
for the appearance of man on the earth, without any special 
creation. 

Darwin conjectures men sprung from oysters:—this theory 
is too absurd to deserve attention. Another class of men, 
pretending to reason, assert that the human race is only an 
improved edition of monkeys. 

The great Linneus thought the orang-outang might belong 
to the human family, and he places it as the connecting link 
between monkeys and civilized men. 

It is a sad reflection that the pride of reason should have 
deceived so many learned men, and made them attempt to 
subvert the word and authority of the Most High God. But 
his counsels will stand; and the more deeply and generally His 
laws are studied, the more plain and rational they will appear. 

The books of Nature and Revelation mutually explain and 
enforce each other, when examined with an humble and ear- 
nest desire after truth. 

If, in this spirit, we look at the monkey tribe, we shall find 
that they cannot belong to the same race with man. 

The orang-outang has a skeleton more like the human 
form, than any other species of the monkey; but even that is 
essentially different. The vertebre (little bones of the back) 
are less by three in the orang-outang, than in man. Then 
the animal has a peculiar membrane or pouch connected with 
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the larynx or windpipe, which belongs to no division of man, 
whatever, white, red, or black. 

In consequence of this pouch, and its connexion with “a 
larynx, it is impossible for the monkey tribe ever to speak: i 
deed it is less capable of making an articulate sound than hnont 
any other quadruped. 

Every philosopher who maintains that men originated from 
monkeys, should, before he publishes his opinion, be compell- 
ed to learn one of these animals to speak. 

Another essential difference between man and the monkey 
tribe, is this:—the latter have no feet. They are formed 
for climbing, and the terminations of their four supporters, 
are, in fact, hands: the great toe is that which assists man in 
walking erect, and this is a perfect thumb in the orang-outang. 

Man is then a distinct race: he only was formed to walk 
upright: his brain has parts and perfections which no animal 
possesses: he can speak and reason, and worship his Creator. 

But another question arises—Are men all of the same race? 
—and if so, what has been the cause of the diversity we find? 
—what has made such a difference in the features and com- 
plexion of different tribes and nations? 

The chief causes we are acquainted with, are the four fol- 
lowing—climate, food, manner of life and hereditary diseases. 

Climate has a great influence on the color of the skin, 
and often on the stature of men. All the deepest colors are 
to be found in hot climates; all the lighest colors in cold ones. 
We see in our own climate, that an exposure to the rays of 
the sun, will turn the skin brown or freckled. If we wish to 
have the skin fair and white, we must not be exposed to the 
hot sunshine. 

Plants also whiten in the shade as well as man; and so do 
many animals. Indeed, the birds, beasts, and flowers, and 
even the fishes of the hot climates under the equator, are 
brighter colored in their spots, feathers, leaves and scales, 
than we find them in any other part of the world. 

The immediate matter of color is the pigment which forms 
the middle layer of the skin. It differs in thickness in differ- 
ent kinds of animals, and in the different nations and individ- 
uals among men. Wherever it is most abundant, the com- 
plexion, upon a common exposure to the sun, and light of the 

sun, becomes darker, and coarser, and greasier in its appear- 
ance. The hair is usually influenced by the color of the skin, 
and becomes also coarser and darker. 
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Different kinds of food have a great effect upon the com- 
plexion. Oils and spirits produce an excitement of the liver, 
and hence throw a great deal of bile into circulation. Those 
who live almost wholly on animal food, have a coarse com- 
plexion.. 

The difference, too, in manners and customs, has a great 
effect on the external appearance and the minds and charac- 
ters of men. If the Christian religion could be introduced 
over the whole world, and all men would obey the divine pre- 
cepts, astonishing physical changes would be produced by 
moral improvement. 

True Christianity will make all men brethren, and then 
the barriers between castes and tribes will be broken down; 
and it is from hereditary sources, that almost all distinctions 
and peculiarities among the human race originate. We see 
diseases, such as leprosy, gout, consumption, scrofula, and 
madness, are inherited by children, from their parents or 
ancestors. 

So, likewise, the features, complexion, and shape, and the 
qualities of mind and disposition, are inherited in a great de- 
gree; likewise the peculiarities, which accident, or some mys- 
terious cause has stamped on one human being, will be trans- 
mitted to many succeeding generations. 

In this way we can rationally account for the great differ- 
ences now to be found among the various races of mankind. 

Man is not the only animal in which such variations of 
form and features occur. The dog, the sheep, and the 
swine genus, especially, show as great diversities in their form 
and color, as can be found in the human species. The differ- 
ence between the skull of a negro and that of a European, is, 
in no respect, greater than that which exists between the 
skull of a wild boar and that of the domestic swine; and 
these both belong to the same species. 

There is, to be sure, a great apparent difference in the intel- 
lectual faculties of the different varieties of man. But remember 
that the features of the mind are inherited, in a great degree, 
as well as the features of the body. Wit and dullness, genius 
and idiotism, run in direct streams from generation to genera- 
tion. 

But the mind, even more than the body, may be improved 
by cultivation; and when the intellect of one generation is 
called into exercise, it will have a striking effect on the suc- 
ceeding. pang 
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362 Beverages for the Sick. 


The European race owes its superiority in mental powers 
to the circumstances which have called those powers into ac- 
tion. The efforts to obtain personal liberty, and the influence 
of the Christian religion have been the chief means of perfect- 
ing the faculties of the white man. 

Let him then, as far as possible, plant the seeds of freedom 
and Christianity in the hearts of every people; and then the 
brown, the red, the black, and the tawny man will assimilate 
with each other, and with the more favored white race, till 
they learn to feel as well as to acknowledge, that “‘ God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men.’’ 

There is not a nation on the face of the earth, which pos- 
sesses the moral and physical advantages for improvement 
which the Anglo-Americans now enjoy. There never was, 
since the beginning of time, a people so blessed with civil 
and religious privileges, as the free inhabitants of these United 
States now possess. 

God grant that they may improve their privileges, so that 
their example may be a light to the world, teaching all men, 
that, to gain rational freedom, and to preserve it, is the greatest 
perfection of human nature on earth. 

No nation can do these things unless they understand and 
conform to the laws of the Creator, as they are revealed in 
his works and in his word. The book of Nature and the 
book of Revelation must be the text-books of a free people. 


BEVERAGES FOR THE SICK. 


Orange Whey. — Take a quart of milk, and the juice of a bitter orange— 
boil them till the curd separates, and strain the liquor.—Lemon whey is made 
by using a lemon instead of the orange. 

Wine Whey. — Take a quart of milk and a wine-glass of white wine— 
boil them till the curd separates—then strain. 

Cider Whey. —A wine-glass of cider, with a quart of milk—boil till the 
curd separates, and then strain. 

Imperial, a Beverage for Fevers. — Take a tea-spoonful or two of cream 
of tartar, the rind of one lemon, and a leaf or two of angelica—put these into an 
earthen vessel, and pour on them a quart of boiling water; when cold, sweeten 
the liquor to the taste. 

Lemonade. — Put a table-spoonful of lemon juice into a pint of boiling 
_ water—when cold, sweeten as you like. 

Apple Water. — Boil three common-sized sour apples in a quart of water, 


till they are reduced to a pulp—strain the liquor, sweeten to your palate. 
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PARISIAN POLITENESS. 
No. II. 


Of an obliging deportment.—Polite persons are necessarily obliging. 
A smile is always on their lips, an earnestness in their countenance, 
when we ask a favor of them. They know that to render a service with 
a bad grace, is in reality not to render it. If they are obliged to refuse 
a favor, they do this with mildness and delicacy: they express such 
feeling regret, that they still inspire us with gratitude: in short, their 
conduct appears so perfectly natural, that it really seems that the op- 
portunity which is offered them of obliging us, is obliging themselves : 
they refuse all our thanks, without affectation or effort. 

his amiable character, a necessary attendant of perfect good breed- 
ing, is not always found, with all its charms, in the world. There are, 
besides, some obliging persons, who force us to extort their services, 
who feel of great consequence, who like to be supplicated and thanked 
to excess. Do not imitate them: they make us ungrateful in spite of 
ourselves: they make gratitude a pain and a burden. When one asks 
of you any favor, reply kindly, “I am at your service, and shall be very 
happy to render you any assistance in my power ;” or else, with a sad 
manner, lament that there is such an obstacle, &c. Then, examine the 
means of overcoming the obstacle, even if you should be assured be- 
forehand that none exists. 

When any one whois visiting you has need of a shawl, a handker- 
chief, a hat,—offer it with a complaisant zeal, resist the refusal which is 
made, (and which propriety does not require) select the best you 
have ; in short, urge the persons not to be in haste to return the 
articles. If it is very bad weather, and the occasion a proper one, 
offer an umbrella, or your carriage. These things are returned the 
next day, by a domestic, who is charged to thank the person for them. 
If the articles are linen, they should not be returned before’ they are 
washed. 

When a lady has borrowed ornaments of another, as, for instance, 
jewels, the latter should always offer to lend her more than is asked 
for: she ought also to keep a profound silence about the things which 
she has lent, and even abstain from wearing them for some time after- 
wards, in order that they may not be recognized. If any one, perceiving 
they were borrowed, should speak to the person of it, he would pass 
for an ill-bred man. If the borrower speaks to you of it, it is well to 
reply that nobody had recognized them. All this advice is minute, but 
what kind will you have? It concerns female self-esteem. 

One species of borrowing, which is of daily occurrence, and happens 
very often to the loss of the owners, is the borrowing of books. Per- 
sons are so wanting in delicacy on this subject, that those who have a 
passion for books, and who are very obliging in other respects, are 
forced to refuse making these troublesome loans. The case, how- 
ever, is a very perplexing one: we cannot say, Jam not willing to lend 
you this work ; but if the borrower is a suspicious person, we can say 
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364 The Disposition known by the Voice. 
we have occasion to use it; that we regret it very much, but that we will 
lend it to him in a few days. However, we do not lend it at all. 

Well-bred persons do not make a bare request for a book: they wait 
until it is offered, and then they accept the offer hesitatingly : they 
find out the length of time they can keep it, and return it punctually at 
the appointed day. In order to prevent every accident, they cover it 
with cloth or paper, since the favor should render them more careful 
than the value of the book: they also take care not to turn down the 
leaves, or make marks, marginal notes, &c. 

If any accident happens to a borrowed article, we must repair the 
loss immediately. I shall not speak of more important loans, which are 
out of the range of politeness. 7 

* * * 


Of Advice.—Advice is a very good thing, it is true: it is, however, a 
thing which in society is the most displeasing. A giver of advice, who 
is incessantly repeating, If I was in your place, I should do so and so, 
repels every one by his pride and aieerelion Such an impertinent 
person should know, that he ought not to give advice without he is 
asked, and that the number of those who ask it is very limited: we are 
not, however, speaking here of gratifications of vanity, but of that advice, 
the kindness and affection of which, gives it a claim to our attention. It 
is necessary to use much reserve and care, because otherwise you would 
seem to have a tone of superiority, which would array the self-esteem of 
your friend against your wisest counsels. Of the forms of modesty, no 
one in this place is superfluous: we may say, “It is possible that | am 
mistaken, I should be far from having the courage to inquire of you,” &c. 

If a person makes any objections, do not say, You do not understand 
me, but, I have not expressed myself properly. 


THE DISPOSITION KNOWN BY THE VOICE. 


A writer in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions and Collectiens,’’ for the year 
1700, gives a musical description of the voice. Sitting, says the writer, in some 
company, and having been but a little before 1iwsical, 1 chanced to take notice, 
that, in ordinary discourse, words were spoken in perfect notes ; that some of 
the company used eighths, some fifths, some thirds ; and that his discourse 


‘which was most pleasing, used words, as to their tone, consisting most of 
concords, and the discords were of such as made up harmony. The same _ 


person was the most affable, pleasant, and best natured in the company. 

From this difference of music in speech, we may conjecture that of tempers. 
The Doric mood sounds gravity and en the Lydian, buxomness and 
freedom; the Phrygian, jollity and youthful levity; the Ionic is a stiller of 
storms and disturbances arising from passion. And why may we not 
reasonably suppose, that those w speech naturally runs into these notes 
have the dispositions they express ? 

So likewise from the times: semibrefs speak a temper dull and phlegmatie ; 
minims, grave and serious; crotchets, a prompt wit; quavers, vehemency of 
passion, and scolds use them. By attending to the natural tone of the voice, 


we may judge pretty accurately of the disposition. 
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BURNS AND HIS “HIGHLAND MARY.” 


Mary Campbell was the name of this heroine of the poet’s 
heart as well as fancy. We have never seen any account of 
this young woman which so interested our feelings, as that 
given by Mrs. Jameson in her *‘ Loves of the Poets;”’ a work, 
that, with a few exceptions, (proceeding from the writer’s 
deep and passionate admiration of poetic genius united with 
her ardent and child-like simplicity of speaking what she 
thinks,) is worthy of high praise. The following are the most 
striking passages recorded of ‘* Highland Mary.” 


Whatever this young girl may have been in person or condi- 
tion, she must have possessed some striking qualities and 
charms to have inspired a passion so ardent, and regrets so 
lasting, in a man of Burns’ character. She was not his first 
love, nor his second, nor his third; for from the age of sixteen 
there seems to have been no interregnum in his fancy. His 
heart, he says, was ‘‘completely tinder, and eternally lighted 
up by some goddess or other.”” His acquaintance with Mary 
Campbell began when he was about two or three-and-twenty: 
he was then residing at Mossgiel, with his brother, and she 
was a servant on a neighboring farm. Their affection was re- 
ciprocal, and they were solemnly plighted to each other. ‘‘ We 
met,” says Burns, ‘‘by appointment, on the second Sunday 
in May, in a sequestered spot by the banks of the Ayr, where 
we spent a day in taking a farewell, before she should embark 
for the West Highlands, to arrange matters among her friends 
for our projected change of life.”’ ‘‘'This adieu,” says Mr. 
Cromek, ‘‘ was performed with all those simple and striking 
ceremonials which rustic sentiment has devised to prolong ten- 
der emotions, and to impose awe. The lovers stood on each 
side of a small purling brook: they laved their hands in the 
stream, and holding a Bible between them, pronounced their 
vows to be faithful to each other.’’ This very Bible has recent- 
ly been discovered in the possession of Mary Campbell’s sis- 
ter. On the boards of the Old Testament is inscribed, in 
Burns’ hand-writing, ‘‘ And ye shall not swear by my name 
falsely; I am the Lord.”’—Levit. chap. xix. v. 12. On the boards 
of the New Testament,‘‘ Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform untothe Lord thine oaths.””—St. Matth. chap. v. v. 
33, and his own name in both. Soon afterwards, disasters 
came upon him, and he thought of going to try his fortune in 
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366 Burns and his “ Highland Mary.” 


Jamaica. Then it was, that he wrote the simple, wild, but 
powerful lyric, ‘‘ Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary? ” 


Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave old Scotia’s shore? 

Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
Across the Atlantic’s roar? 


O sweet grows the lime and the orange 
And the apple on the pine; ; 
But all the charms o’ the Indies 
Can never equal thine. 


I hae sworn by the heavens to my Mary, 
I hae sworn by the heavens to be true! 

And sae may the heavens forget me, 
When I forget my vow! 


O plight me your faith, my Mary! 
And me your tity white hand ; 
oO pi ht me your faith, my Mary, 
ore I leave Scotia’s strand. 


We hae plighted our faith, my Mary, 
In mutual affection to join; 

And curst be the cause that shall part us— 
The hour, and the moment of time! 


A few months after this ‘‘ day of parting love,”’ on the banks 
of the Ayr, Mary Campbell set off from , ironed to meet her 
lover, as I suppose, to take leave of him ; for it should seem 
that no thoughts of a union could then be indulged. Having 
reached Greenock, she was seized with a malignant fever, which 
hurried her to the grave in a few days ; so that the tidings of 
her death reached her lover, before he could even hear of her 
illness. How deep and terrible was the shock to his strong and 
ardent mind,—how lasting the memory of this early love, is 
well known. Years after her death, he wrote the song of 
Highland Mary.” 


O pale, pale now those rosy li 
oft hae kiss’d so fondly : a 
And clos’d for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 


And mouldering now in silent dust, 
The heart that lo’ed me dearly ; 
But aye within my bosom’s core 


Shall live my Highland Mary. 


‘The elegy ‘‘ To Mary in Heaven,” was written about a year 
after his marriage, on the anniversary of the day on which he 
heard of the death of Mary Campbell. 

Mary Campbell was a poor peasant-girl, whose life had been 
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A Parting Song. 367 


spent in servile offices, who could just spell a verse in her Bible, 
and could not write at all,—who walked barefoot to that meet- 
ing on the banks of the Ayr, which her lover has recorded. 
But Mary Campbell will live to memory while the music and 
the language of her country endure. Helen of Greece and 
the Carthage Queen are not more surely immortalized than this 
plebeian girl.—The scene of parting love, oa the banks of the 
Ayr, that spot where ‘‘ the golden hours, on angel-wings,”’ hov- 
ered over Burns and his Mary, is classic ground: Vaucluse 
and Penshurst are not more lastingly consecrated ; and like the 
copy of Virgil, in which Petrarch noted down the death of 
Laura, which many have made a pilgrimage but to look on, 
even such a relic shall be the Bible of Highland Mary. Some 
far-famed collection shall be proud to possess it ; and many 
hereafter shall gaze, with glistening eyes, on the hand-writing 
of him,—who by the mere power of truth and passion, shail live 
in all hearts to the end of time. 


A PARTING SONG. 


Good night ! Good night—and peace be with you,— 
Peace, that sweetest parting strain ; 
Soft it falls like dew on blossoms, 


Cherishing within our bosoms 
Kind desires to meet again: 
Good night !—Good night. 


Good night ! Good night—but not forever ; 
Hope can see the morning rise: 

Many pleasant scenes before us, 

As tho’ angels hovered o’er us, 


Bearing blessings from the skies: 
Good night !—Good night. 


Good night ! Good night—Oh, softly breathe it: 
*Tis a prayer for those we love; 
And the God, who guards the sparrow, 
Will remember us to-morrow, 
From his throne of truth above: 
Good night !—Good night. 
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Hints about Phrenology. 


HINTS ABOUT PHRENOLOGY. 


Independent Characters.* — These have the region of 
the head in that part where the organs of firmness and self- 
esteem are situated, very much developed. The feeling of 
independence is strengthened by courage and ennobled by 
conscientiousness or justice. 

There are individuals who show great reluctance to obey, 
but who are prone and eager to command—these possess much 
self-esteem and firmness, with little benevolence, veneration, or 
consctentiousness. 

Individuals, on the contrary, who possess great firmness and 
self-esteem, and also have the whole sincipital region of the 
head large, and the basilar in small proportion, will be the 
champions of personal liberty and free principles of govern- 
ment, for equality of rights, and submission by all to the same 
laws, as necessary to the happiness of the whole community. 

Gay and Gloomy Characters.—Mirthfulness, hope, and 
imitation, are faculties essential in the constitution of the merry, 
witty, or gay character ; frequently, however, tune, indivi- 
duality, approbativeness and secretiveness also enter into its 
composition, and heighten it. 

The gloomy or melancholy turn of mind is produced by a 
great development of cautiousness, firmness, self-esteem, con- 
scientiousness, and the reflective powers, with but little mirth- 
fulness, hope, and imitation. 

The gay and the gloomy character are alike exalted by a 
large ideality. Those who unite the feelings which consti- 
tute the merry, as well as those which compose the gloomy 
character, are subject to alternate fits of despondency and of 
exuberant mirth. 

Mirthfulness, without benevolence and veneration, is the 
parent of satire ; and the disposition to indulge in this, is in- 
creased by combativeness, destructiveness, self-esteem, and firm- 
ness. 

Mirthfulness, combined with secretiveness and imitation, is 
fond of playing tricks. In union with constructiveness, con- 


figuration, size and imitation, it produces caricature. 


* See Spurzheim’s Physiognomy. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE WAVERLY ANECDOTES, illustrative of the Incidents, Characters 
and Scenery, described in the Novels and Romances of Sir Walter Scott. 
Two volumes. Boston : Carter, Hendee & Co. 


In one effect of his charaeter, Sir Walter Scott resembles Falstaff—the imita- 
tion he excites. The Great Novelist was not only an author himself, but he is the 
cause of authorship in other men, as these two volumes testify. The plan is fully 
set forth in the title page, and it has evidently been executed with great research 
and care. The result shows the truth, accuracy and skill, with which the Scottish 
customs, characters, and scenery have been portrayed by Scott ; and, moreover, 
the anecdotes recorded are often of much interest, independently of their connec- 
tion with his writings. 

One useful lesson is effectually taught, the cruel and barbarous character of the 
laws and governments of those times. The description of the instruments of tor- 
ture, and the horrid punishments inflicted on all who dared to call in question the 
prerogatives of kings and princes, shows in striking contrast with the blessed de- 
gree of liberty and safety now enjoyed by the people of Great Britain. 

But some of these records of oppression are of high moral interest, as exhibiting 
the fortitude, the patience, and even cheerfulness which the sufferers maintained, 
and their final triumph over their unjust persecutors. The story of Lady Grizzel 
Hume is one of these : her virtues in connection with the Persons and events of 
their devolopment seem worthy the epithet of heroic, and yet they are of that gen- 
tle, feminine character, which makes the worth and loveliness of woman, in all sta- 
tions, and under all circumstances. Lady Grizzel was the daughter of Sir Pa- 
trick Hume, first Earl of Marchmont, an intimate friend of Robert Baillie, who 
was implicated in the Rye-house Plot, in the reign of Charles II. Baillie was 
executed about the same time with Algernon Sydney and Lord John Russell, who 
suffered from an implication in the same ‘* plot ; ”’—and every nobleman in Eng- 
Jand and Scotland, suspected of liberal principles, was subject to suspicion and per- 
secution. Sir Patrick Hume, knowing himself obnoxious to the tyrants of the 
times kept himself concealed as long as he could, and then fled to Holland. 

The story of Lady Grizzel is related by her daughter Lady Murray. (Lady Griz- 
zel married the son of Robert Baillie) and she thus naively describes the manner 
in which Lady Grizzel aided her father in his concealment. The young lady was 
only about thirteen years of age at this time. 
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370 Literary Notices. 


** After persecution began afresh, and my grandfather Baillie, again in prison, 
her father (Sir Patrick Hume) thought it necessary to keep concealed, and soon 
found he had too good reason for so doing ; parties being. continually sent out in 
search of him, and often to his own house, to the terror of all in it, though not from 
any fear for his safety, whom they imagined at a great distance from home, for no 
soul knew where he was but my grandmother and my mother, except one man, a 
carpenter, called Jamie Winter, who used to work in the house, and lived a mile 
off, on whose fidelity they thought they could depend, and were not deceived. The 
frequent examinations and oaths put to servants, in order to make discoveries, 
were so strict, they durst not run the risque of trusting any of them. By the assist- 
ance of this man, they got a bed and bed-clothes carried in the night to the bury- 
ing-place, a vault under ground at Polwarth Church, a mile from the house, where 
he was concealed a month, and had only for light an open slit at the one end, 
through which nobody could see what was below. She went every night by her- 
self at midnight to carry him victuals and drink ; and stayed with him as long as 
she could to get home before day. In all this time, my grandfather showed the 
same constant composure and cheerfulness of mind, that he continued to possess 
to his death, which was at the age of eighty-four ; all which good qualities she 
inherited from him ina high degree. Often did they laugh heartily in that doleful 
habitation, at different accidents that happened. She at that time had a terror 
for a church-yard, especially in the dark, as is not uncommon at her age, by idle 
nursery stories ; but when engaged by concern for her father, she stumbled over 
the graves every night alone, without fear of any kind entering her thoughts, but 
for soldiers and parties in search of him, which the least noise or motion of a leaf 
put her in terror for. The minister’s house was near the church : the first night 
she went, his dogs kept such a barking, as put her in the utmost fear of a discovery. 
My grandmother sent for the minister the next day, and, under pretence of a mad 
dog, got him to hang all his dogs. There was also a difficulty of getting victuals 
to carry him without the servants suspecting ; the only way it was done, was by 
stealing it off her plate at dinner into her lap. Many a diverting story she has told 
about this, and other things of a like nature. Her father liked sheep’s head, and 
while the children were eating their broth, she had conveyed most of one into her 
lap ; when her brother Sandy (the late Lord Marchmont*) had done, he looked up 
with astonishment, and said, ‘ Mother, will ye look at Grizzel; while we have 
been eating our broth, she has eat up the whole sheep’s head.’ This occasioned so 
much mirth among them, that her father at night was greatly entertained by it, and 
desired Sandy might have a share in the next. I need not multiply stories of this 
kind, of which I know many. His great comfort and constant entertainment (for 
he had no light to read by) was repeating Buchanan’s Psalms, which he had by 
heart from beginning to end, and retained them to his dying day. Two years be- 
fore he died, which was in the year 1724, I was witness to his desiring my mother 
to take up that book, which, amongst others, always lay upon his table, and bid 
her try if he had forgot his psalms, - naming any one she would have him repeat ; 
and by casting her eye over it, she would know if he was right,though she did not 
understand it ; and he missed not a word in any place she named tohim; and said 
they had been the great comfort of his life, by night and day, on alloccasions. As 
the gloomy habitation my grandfather was in, was not to be long endured but from 
necessity, they were contriving other places of safety for him ; amongst others, 
particularly one under a bed which drew out, ina ground floor, in a room of which 
my mother kept the key ; she and the same man worked in the night, making a 
hole in the earth, after lifting the boards, which they did by scratching it up with 
their hands, not to make any noise, till she had left not a nail on her ? Ia, ; she 
helping the man to carry the earth as they dug it, in a sheet on his back out at the 
window into the garden ; he then made a box at his own house, large enough for 
her father to lie in, with bed and bed-clothes, and bored holes in the bourds for 
air, When all this was finished, for it was long about, she thought herself the 
most secure, happy creature alive. When it had stood the trial for a month of no 
water coming into it, which was feared from being so low, and every day examined 
by my mother, and the holes for air made clear, and kept clean picked, her father 
ventured home, having that to trust to. After being at home a week or two, the 


* The second Ear], whose elder brother was then living. 
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bed daily examined as usual, one day, in lifting the boards, the bed bounced to the 


top, the box being full of water ; in her life she was never so struck, and had near 
dropt down, it being at that time their only refuge: her father, with great com- 
posure, said to his wife and her, he saw they must tempt Providence no longer, and 
that it was now fit and necessary for him to go off, and leave them; in which he 
was confirmed, by the carrier telling for news he had brought from Edinburgh, 
that the day before, Mr. Baillie, of Jerviswood, had his life taken from him at the 
cross, and that every body was sorry, though they durst not show it ; as all inter- 
course by letters was dangerous, it was the first notice they had of it ; and the 
more shocking, that it was not expected. They immediately set about preparing 
for my grandfather’s going away. My mother worked night and day in making 
some alterations in his clothes for disguise : they were then obliged to trust John 
Allen, their grieve, who fainted away when he was told his master was in the house, 
and that he was to set out with him on horseback before day, and pretend to the 
rest of the servants that he had orders to sell some horses at Morphet fair. Accor- 
dingly, my grandfather getting out at a window to the stables, they set out in the 
dark. Though with good reason, it was a sorrowful parting ; yet after he was 
fairly gone they rejoiced, and thought themselves happy that he was in a way of 
being safe, though they were deprived of him, and little knew what was to be 
either his fate or their own.”’ 


Sir Patrick reached Holland in safety, and his wife and children soon followed. 
Then poor Grizzel had tasks to perform, that would be thought quite horrid, if 
imposed on our republican ladies. But see how cheerfully she performed her part. 


‘¢ All the time they were there, there was not a week my mother did not sit up 
two nights, to do the business that was necessary : she went to market, went to 
the mill to have their corn ground, which, it seems, is the way with good mana- 
gers there,—drest the linen, cleaned the house, made ready p Bote mended the 
children’s stockings and other clothes, made what she could for them, and in short 
did every thing. Her sister Christian, who was a year or two younger, diverted 
her father and mother and the rest, who were fond of music. ut of their small 
income they bought a harpsichord for a little money, now in my custody, and most 
valuable. My aunt played and sung well, and had a great deal of life and humor, 
but no turn to business. Though my mother had the same qualifications, and liked 
it as well as she did, she was forced to drudge ; and many jokes used to pass be- 
twixt the sisters about their different occupations. Every morning before six, my 
mother lighted her father’s fire in his study, then waked him, (he was ever a good 
sleeper, which blessing, among many others, she inherited from him,) then got him 
what he usually took as soon as he got up, warm small beer, with a spoonful of 
bitters in it, which he continued his whole life, and of which I have the receipt ; 
then she took up the children, and brought them all to his room, where he taught 
them every thing that was fit for their age ; some Latin, others French, Dutch, 
geography, writing, reading, English, &c. and my grandmother taught them what 
was necessary on her part. Thus he employed and diverted himself all the time 
he was there, not being able to afford putting them to school ; and my mother, 
when she had a moment’s time, took a lesson with the rest in French and Dutch, 
and also diverted herself with music. I have now a book of ane of her writing 
when there ; many of them interrupted, half writ, some broke off in the middle of 
a sentence : she had no less a turn for mirth and society than any of the family, 
when she could come at it without neglecting what she thought more necessary. 
Her eldest brother Patrick, who was nearest ‘her age and bred up together, was 
her most dearly beloved. My father (George Baillie) was there, forfeited and ex- 
iled, in the same situation with themselves. She had seen him for the first time 
in the prison with his father, not long before he suffered, and from that time their 
hearts were engaged. Her brother and my father were soon got in to ride in the 
Prince of Orange’s guards till they were better provided for in the army, which 
they were before the revolution. They took their turn in standing sentry at the 
Prince’s gate, but always contrived to do it together ; and the strict friendship 
and intimacy that then began continued to the last : though their station was then 
low, they kept up their spirits. The prince often dined in public ; then all were 
admitted to see him ; when any pretty girl wanted to go in, they set their halberts 
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across the door, and would not let her pass till she gave each of them a kiss, which 
made them think and call them very pert soldiers. I could relate many stories on 
that subject. My mother could talk for hours, and never tire of it, always saying 
it was the happiest and most delightful partof her life. Her constant attention was 
to have her brother appear right in his linen and dress: they wore little point cravats 
and cuffs, which many a night she sat up to have inas good order for him as any in the 
place ; and one of their greatest expenses was in dressing himas he ought to be. As 
their house was always full of the unfortunate banished people like themselves, they 
seldom went to dinner without three, or four, or five of them to share with them; 
and many a hundred times I have heard her say, she could never look back upon 
their manner of living there without thinking it a miracle : they had no want, but 
plenty of everything they desired, and much contentment, and she always declared 
h it the most pleasing part of her life, though they were not without their little dis- 
Fs tresses, but to them they were rather jokes than grievances. The professors, and 
men of learning in the place, came often to see my grandfather: the best enter- 
tainment he could give them was a glass of alabast beer, which was a better kind 
4 of ale than common. He sent his son Andrew, the late Lord Kimmerghame, a : 
b) boy, to draw some for them in the cellar ; he brought it up with great diligence, .3 
; but in the other hand the spiket of the barrel. My grandfather said, Andrew, what : 
is that in your hand ?—when he saw it he run down with speed, but the beer was 
all run out before he got there. This occasioned much mirth, though perhaps they 
5 did not well know where to get more. It is the custom there to gather money for 
+ the poor from house to house, with a bell to warn people to give it. One night 
the bell came, and no money was there in the house but an orkey, which is a doit, 


the smallest of ail coin. Every body was so ashamed, no one would go to give it, 
it was so little, and put it from one to t’other. At last my grandfather said, Well 
then, I’ll go with it; we can do no more than give all we have. They were often 
reduced to this by the delay of the ships coming from Scotland with their small 
remittances ; then they put the little plate they had (all of which they carried with 
them) in the Lumber, which is paunding it, till the ships came ; and that very 
plate they brought with them again to Scotland, and left no debt behind them.” 


Every one familiar with English history, knows the events of the Revolution = 
which seated the Prince and Princess of Orange, William and Mary on the throne i 
of Great Britain. Sir Patrick Hume and family, and George Baillie returned . 
then to London. They were restored to fortune, and received favors of the most 4 
flattering kind. Queen Mary wished to retain the Lady Grizzel as one of her 
maids of honor at court, but the simple-hearted girl had the magnanimity to de- 
iw cline the envied appointment, and preferred going with her friends to their seat in 
Scotland. Her daughter continues :— 


*¢ Her actions shew what her mind was, and her outward appearance was no less : 
singular : she was middle sized, well made, clever in her person, very handsome, c| 
with a life and sweetness in her eyes very uncommon, and great delicacy in all her :3 
features : her hair was chesnut, and to her last she had the finest complexion, with Ba 
the clearest red in her cheeks and lips that could be seen in one of fifteen, which, = 
added to her natural constitution, might be owing to the great moderation she had 4 
in her diet throughout her whole life. Porridge and milk was her greatest feast, ’ 
and she by choice preferred them to every thing, though nothing came wrong to 
her that others could eat : water she preferred to any liquor : though often obliged . 
to take a glass of wine, she always did it unwillingly, thinking it hurt her, and did 4 
not like it. She declined being maid of honor, and chose going home with the 
rest of her family. Having had her union with my father always in view, their 
affection for one another increased in their exile, though they well knew it was no iz 
time to declare it, (neither of them having a shilling,) and were at no small trou- 
ble to conceal it from her parents, who could not but think such an engagement 
ruinous to them both ; especially when in the midst of their distress there was 2 
offers pressed upon her by them, from two gentlemen in their neighborhood at 
home, of fortune and character, who had done nothing to forfeit either, and with 
whom they thought it would have been happy to settle their daughter at any time : 
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she earnestly rejected both, but without giving any reason for it, though her pa- 
rents suspected it ; aud it was the only thing she ever displeased or disobeyed 
them in. These gentlemen I have mentioned, were intimate and sincere friends to 
my father and her, to the day of their death, and often said to them both, she had 
made a much better choice in him, for they made no secret of having made their 
addresses to her. Her parents were ever fond of my father, and he was always 
with them. So great an opinion had they of him, that he was generally preferred 
to any other, and trusted to go out with my mother, and take care of her when she 
had any business to do :—they had no objection but the circumstances he was in ; 
which had no weight with my mother, who always hoped things would turn out at 
last as they really did ; and if they did not, was resolved never to marry at all. 
When he was put in possession of his estate by King William, (which had been 
given to the Duke of Gordon,) he made their engagements known ; and they were 
married about two years after the revolution ; then my grandfather was in high 
favor, as he well deserved from his great sufferings, and was made Chancellor of 
Scotland ; and afterwards made the King’s High Commissioner to the Parliament, 
which was the greatest office in this country.” 


Her excellence of character was uniform and consistent through life—the good 
daughter and sister, was a good wife and mother. 


‘* Lady Grizzel, amidst all the grandeur and the glare of high life, retained the 
same disinterested singleness of heart, and simplicity of manners, which in youth 
had gained her universal regard, and graced her in every station. Her conduct as 
a wife and a mother was not less exemplary than it had been as a daughter ; nor 
did her filial and sisterly attentions suffer any diminution from the increase of 
other intimate claims on her affections. Her husband was truly worthy of her, and 
of the patriotic race from which he sprung. He filled, with great honor, several 
important offices under Government, and was not more distinguished for his emi- 
nent abilities than for his high-toned integrity and sincere and fervent piety. 
‘They were married,’ says the daughter, ‘ forty-eight years and never had a 
quarrel nor a dryness during that time.’ ”’ 

The Waverly Anecdotes ” are not all thus interesting; the author is atrue Scott, 
and seems to think that everything connected with Scottish history must be as in- 
teresting to all the world as it is to the dwellers in the ‘ land of cakes.’’ He has, in 
consequence, been two diffuse about things which have only a local interest and 
bearing ; and if our American publisher had omitted more largely from these two 
volumes, we think the work would have been better suited to our meridian. One 
volume might have comprised all which is really worth reading. 

But one fault of the work is purely American—its numerous and flagrant errors 
of the press. Printers, who have an English work to copy from are inexcusa- 
ble for these faults ; and there should be some forfeiture of wages to punish their 


carelessness. 


Letters To Youne Lapies. By a Lady. Hartford: printed by P. Can- 
field. pp. 152. 


We named, in our last Magazine, that these Letters were from the pen of Mrs. 
Sigourney. The sentiments are all excellent and lovely, and the pure style and 
earnest kindness of manner in which these are conveyed and enforced, make the 
book seem like the affectionate appeals of a dear friend, not the conned sentences 
of a practised writer. It is plain that the heart of the author is in her words, 
and we hope every daughter of America will give heed to this instruction. 

There are seven Letters, on the following subjects:—Improvement of Time—Fe- 


male Employmeat—Dress, Manners and Accomplishments—Books—Conversation— 
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Doing Good—Self-Government—Motives to Exertion. We can give short ex- 


tracts from two only—but the spirit of the whole may be inferred from the subjec 
discussed. 

Employments.—Since the domestic sphere is entrusted to our sex, and the prop- 
er arrangement and government of an household is so closely connected with our 
enjoyments and virtues, nothing that involves the rational comfort of home, is un- 
worthy of attention. The science of housekeeping affords exercise for the judg- 
ment, and energy, ready recoliection, and patient self-possession, that are the char- 
acteristics of a superior mind. Its elements should be acquired in early life ; at 
least its correspondent tastes and habits, should never be overlooked ia female edu- 
cation. The generous pleasure of relieving a mother or friend from the pressure 
of care, will sometimes induce young ladies to acquaint themselves with employ- 
ments, which enable them, when the more complex duties of life devolve upon them, 
to enjoy and impart the delights of a well-ordered home. To be able to prepare 
for, and preside at a table which shall unite neatness with comfort and elegance, 
where prodigality is never admitted, nor health carelessly impaired, is both an 
accomplishment and a virtue. 

It has been sometimes urged as an objection against the modern systemof female 
education, that the wide range of science which it comprises, turns the attention of 
the young from household duty, and renders them impatient of its details and labors. 
This argument seems to address itself to mothers. It might be in their power to 
refute it, and to associate in the minds of their daughters, with a love of study, a 
knowledge of the unpretending pursuits of their own future province. Their affec- 
tion for them would naturally prompt the wish to save them from the mistakes and 
Re lexities to which ignorance might in future expose them. Though perhaps 

ittle native affinity exists between intellectual pursuits and household cares, they 
may doubtless be united so as to relieve each other ; and she will give strong proof 
of the best education and the best regulated mind, who neglects the fewest duties, 
and despises none. 

It will be found that in the science of housekeeping, no slight degree of practi- 
ca] knowledge is required, to direct others with propriety and profit. 

In our state of society, where equality so visibly prevails, and where the desire 
of living without labor is but too common, servants faithful and thoroughly train- 
ed in their several departments, are not always to be found. To instruct those who 
are ignorant ; to know when they have done well, and when they have done enough ; 
when they have reason to be weary, or a right to complain, it is necessary to have 
had some personal experience of what is required of them. Complaints of the er- 
rors of domestics are very common, and with none more so than with those who 
are least qualified to direct them. Perhaps too much is expected of them ; per- 
haps we neglect to make due allowance for their causes of irritation, or to sympa- 
thize in the hardships of their lot. Possibly we may sometimes forget that the 
distinctions in society are no certain test of intrinsic merit, and that we * all have 
one Master, even Christ.”’ 

Yet admitting that the grades of rank and station are not very clearly defined, 
and that the lower classes sometimes press upon the higher: this is in accord- 
ance with the spirit of a republic, and all should be willing to pay some tax for 
the privileges of a government, which admits such an high degree and wide ex- 
pansion of happiness. If our domestics draw back from the performance of what 
the spirit of feudal times or aristocratic sway might exact, aremedy still remains; 
to moderate our wants, and study simplicity in our style of living. Much time will 
be rescued for valuable pursuits, when the love of show and vanity, with their 
countless expenses and competitions, are stricken from our Bema lists. She 
who is contented to live more plainly than her neighbors, and dress more simply 
than her associates, when reason or the wishes of her friends require it, has gain- 
ed no slight ascent in true philosophy. 

You will think me altogether an advocate of ungraceful toils, and a setter forth 
of strange and obsolete opinions. Still bear with me in your courtesy for the few 
remarks that remain. I would not decry the embellishments of life. I render 
them due honor ; but I should grieve to see you deficient in its plain and practical 
duties. Fashion will take care of the former; so I have argued for the latter. 
Fortunate shall I esteem myself, if the attention of but one mind shall thus be turned 
to those occupations which render home delightful. 
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Doing Good.—When I look back upon the sheltered and flowery path of child- 
hood, one image is ever there, vivid and cherished above all others. It is of hoary 
temples, and a brow furrowed by more than fourscore winters; yet tome more 
lovely than the bloom of beauty, or the freshness of youth, for it is associated with 
the benevolence of an angel. Among the tireless acts of bounty, which rendered 
her aame a watch-word in the cells of poverty, and her house a livening 2 to the 
broken in heart, was the gift of books, and the education of indigent children. On 
stated days, the children of the neighborhood were gathered around her, fed at her 
table, made happy by her kindness, instructed from her lips, and encouraged to 
read and understand the books with which her library was stored for their use. 
Surely, in some of those hearts, the melody of that voice, speaking of things that 
‘¢ pertain unto the kingdom of God,” is still treasured ; among the eyes that were 
then raised to her with affectionate reverence, some must still delight to restore 
her image, as well as that which now fills with the tear of an undying gratitude. 

That a desire of goodness may not evaporate in empty protestations, or lose it- 
self in desultory paths, let us endeavor to mark out a map to regulate its course. 
A system adapted like the following, to every day in the week, may help both to 
define duty, and to secure perseverance. 

Sunday.—What shall I do to manifest my gratitude to my Almighty Benefactor? 
Shall I not on this hallowed day abstain from worldly pursuits and conversation, 
study his holy word, recount his mercies with a thankful spirit, and solicit his 
blessing on all the employments and changes of the week? 

Monday.—W hat good can I do for my parents, or friends older than myself, to 
whom I am indebted? Can I perform any office conducive to their comfort, or 
signalize, by any increase of respect or tenderness, my obedience and affection % 

Tuesday.—How can I advance the improvement of my brothers and sisters, or 
the servants, or any other member of the family ? 

Wednesday.—Can I exert any influence over my companions, neighbors, or in- 
timate friends; to read some useful book, and make its contents the subject of con- 
versation, or to perform some good work? 

Thursday.—Are there any poor whom I may visit,—sick, whom I may assist,— 
sorrowful, with whom I may sympathize? Have I no portion to carry to the des- 
titute,—no message of comfort from Heaven, to those who are in adversity ? 

Friday.—Are there any who feel unkindly towards me, and is it in my power to 
render them any friendly office? Let me strive to return good for evil, if it be only 
by an increased kindness and courtesy of deportment. 

Saturday.—What can I do for my own spiritual improvement? Let me in 
solitude take a review of my conduct during the week, comparing each day with 
the resolutions which were adopted to guide it. From my omissions may I learn 
humility and wisdom, and, by self-communion and prayer, ape strength to pass 
another week more as I shall wish I had, when the close of life approaches. 

As a part of the science which we contemplate, let us now bestow some atten- 
tion on the manner of doing good. In imparting relief to the poor, always regard 
their feelings. Let the law of kindness dwell on your lips whenever you address 
them. Are we better than they, because a larger proportion of this world’s fleet- 
ing possessions have fallen to cur share? He who ‘ maketh us to differ,” will 
surely be displeased, if there is pride in our heart, or unkindness on our lips, to- 
wards our poor brother. Do good, without seeking a return, even of grateful ac- 
knowledgment. Dicinboventatieans is essential to proficiency in thisscience. What 
reward did Howard expect, when he resigned the ease of affluence, and encoun- 
tered hardship and peril of life, ‘* to dive into the depth of dungeons,—to plunge 
into the infection of hospitals,—to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain,—to 
take the gauge of misery, depression and contempt,—to remember the forgotten, to 
attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and collate the dis- 
tresses of all men in all countries?’ Verily, his reward is written in heaven. 


Key To History. Part Il. The Hebrews. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
Boston: Marsh, Capen and Lyon, pp. 156. 


Miss Peabody has long been devoted to studies and pursuits connected with the 
education of youth; and the book before us is ample evidence of the zeal and abil- 
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ity with which she has pursued her object. There is no doubt but it will become 
extensively popular. The study of history is a complicated exercise, demanding 
the attention of many faculties of the mind, the memory of dates, names and 
events; the judgment of characters; the comparison of facts and circumstances, 
of effects and causes; and more than all the recognition of the moral government 
and providence of the Creator, which, gathering all these varied links of man’s 
destiny and doings, binds them together into one connected ‘and curious chain of 
means, by which the human race is drawn forward in the career of improvement. 
In this view, the History of the Hebrews is a very important portion of study; and 
Miss Peabody has rendered an essential service to the cause of religion by render- 
ing the knowledge of Bible history, (for all the events of Hebrew history have a con- 
nection with the sacred volume) so easy and attractive as to become a regular 
study in our schools. 

Miss Peabody has in preparation, Key to History, Part I1I.—The Greeks wd 
Romans ;—Key to History, Part 1V.—The Middle Ages. 


PaRLEY’s MaGazine. Part I. pp. 112. 


The first half yearly volume of this clever little work is now completed, and we are 
glad to find it entirely successful. As a work to please and instruct children, it is 
unequalled of its kind, and the low price at which it is afforded places it within 
the reach of almost every family in our land. We must not forget to name, among its 
excellences, the pretty wood cuts which adorn its pages. Pictures have now become 
almost necessary to the success of children’s books, and with good reason ; for their 
influence on the taste and judgment is quite as beneficial as written instruction, 
and often much more impressive. The number of subscribers is, we learn, about 
ten thousand, and daily increasing. ‘This success is deserved by the publishers 
for the great pains taken to make the work, in every respect, what it should be; 
and it is also needed to indemnify them for the expense which the illustrations must 
require. Published by Lilly, Wait & Co. Boston. 


Tue Peopie’s MacazineE. Part First. pp. 56. With 54 embellishments. 


This periodical is intended to hold the same place in family instruction and en- 
tertainment as Parley’s Magazine does in the children’s department. It will 
not, probably, obtain as extensive a circulation, because so many families depend 
on the newspapers as their periodicals, and think they cannot afford to take any 
other. However, there is a mass of useful information in this People’s Maga- 
zine, which will obtain for it public favor; and we hope it may soon supersede the 
flimsy and superficial works which have no object but to amuse or excite. Every 
thing connected with the improvement and knowledge of our own country, should 
be its paramount object. Published by Lilly, Wait & Co. 


Tue New York Mrrror,—has continued ten years, and the respectability 
acquired by age, as well as its literary merits, fully entitle it to the assumption of 
the bleu (cover). The first number of the eleventh volume is ornamented with a 
beautiful vignette—(the pictorial embellishments of the Mirror are, usually, in ex- 
cellent style,) and the original articles from Paulding, Bryant, and Hermes, are 
highly interesting. We saw but one article which we wished expunged—and that 
was the poem of Miss Fanny Kemble. The Editors will pardon us, we hope, for 
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thus differing from their expressed opinion, but we cannot help thinking there was 
more gallantry than real approbation in their ** acknowledgments.” 

The poem in question is a ‘* Lament,’’ of Miss Kemble, on the occasion of being 
disappointed in her plan of visiting a ‘‘ beautiful water-course.”>—What was the 
occasion of her disappointment she saith not; probably her“ engagements ”’ at the 
theatre or in society. The following is the first stanza:— 

** The water-fall is calling me, 

With its merry gleesome flow : 
And the green boughs are beck’ning me 
To where the wild flowers grow. 

I may not go, I may not go 

To where the sunny waters flow, 

To where the wild-wood flowers blow ; 

I must stay here, 
In prison drear,— 

Oh! heavy life, wear on, wear on; 

Would God that thou wert done ! ”” 
Laying all religious considerations out of the question, we would ask if this solemn 
abjuration of life, merely because she cannot visit a water-fall, is indicative of 
taste, delicacy, or refinement in a young lady! The same wish, enforced by an 
appeal to the Most High, is three times repeated in the poem. And there is no- 
thing, either in the sense or sentiment, toredeem this, as we esteem it, vulgarity. 
We name these things, because the example of one so admired and followed as 
Miss Kemble has been among us, is of consequence ; and the signature of the au- 
thor of *‘ Francis the First’ should not sanction improprieties, or make nonsense 
acceptable to the fair readers of the Mirror. The Editors are rich in their own 
talents, and in the contributions of our American writers : they need not the favors 
of foreigners. 

Lest our readers should think we have not given a favorable specimen from the 
poem of Miss Kemble, we copy the last stanza, which, according to the rules of 
composition, should be the most beautiful and expressive in thought and the most 
finished in style of the whole piece. Here it is:— 

**Oh! that I were a thing with wings ! 
A bird that in a May-hedge sings ! 
A lonely heather bell that swings 
Upon some wild hill-side ! 
Or, e’en asilly, senseless stone, 
With soft, thick, starry moss o’ergrown, 
Round which the waters glide ! ”” 

For the feelings and sincerity of the lady in these wishes we have nothing to 
say: it may be she would choose wisely to be any of the above-mentioned things, 
rather than an actress. But the rhyme, it is nothing else, is of the “fatal fa- 
cility *? kind which may be rhymed “ eight years together; dinners and suppers 
and sleeping hours excepted.”’ 


Tue TEACHER: oR, Monat INFLUENCES, EMPLOYED IN THE INSTRUC- 
TION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE YounNG ; intended chiefly to assist YouNG 
TEACHERS in organizing and conducting their Schools. By Jacob Abbott. 


Those who have read the ** Young Christian,’’ will understand the style and 
manner of ‘* The Teacher,’ when assured that the same plan is pursued in both 
works, that of making plain and practical the important truths set before the 


reader. 
VOL. VI. 48 
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It is almost impossible to give any person, not acquainted with Mr. Abbott’s 
peculiar manner of writing, an adequate idea of the interest which he imparts to 
his subjects. There is no display, no effort: he never seems to think of the au- 
thor, but, filled with the fervor of his theme and its importance to others, he lays 
open his plans, examines the obstacles, and shows, literally shows, for his details 
are rather paintings than descriptions, how the end in view may be obtained. 

The work before us contains eight chapters on the following subjects.—‘ Inte- 
rest in Teaching General Arrangements Instruction Moral Disci- 
pline Religious Influence Mt. Vernon School Scheming Re- 


ports of Cases.” 

From this enumeration the reader will see the wide interpretation which Mr. 
Abbott gives to the word ** Teacher.’’—It would be superfluous to praise the book. 
It must soon become a standard work with teachers, and the system of kind, rea- 
sonable, and efficient government laid down, cannot fail of having a powerful in- 
fluence in modeling the future character of our schools—and of our people. The 
boy is the man in miniature. Make the boy good and intelligent and active in 
mental and moral pursuits, and we shall have a good and useful citizen. 

We give an extract from *‘ Moral Discipline,’’ because the ideas advanced and 


management recommended, are applicable to families, as well as schools. 


(2.) After exploring the ground, the first thing to be done, asa preparation for 
reforming individual character, in school, is, to secure the personal attachment of 
the individuals to be reformed. This must not be attempted by professions and 
affected smiles, and still less by that sort of obsequiousness, common in such cases, 
which produces no effect but to make the bad boy suppose that his teacher is afraid 
of him ; which, by the way, is, in fact, in such cases, usually true. Approach the 
pupil in a bold and manly, but frank and pleasant manner. Approach him as his 
superior, but still, as his friend ; desirous to make him happy, not merely to ob- 
tain his good-will. And the best way to secure these appearances, is, just to se- 
cure the reality. Actually be the boy’s friend. Really desire to make him happy; 
—happy, too, in his own way, not in yours. Feel that you are his superior, and 
that you must and will enforce obedience ; but with this feel, that probably obe- 
dience will be rendered, without any contest. If theseare really the feelings which 
reign within you, the boy will see it, and they will exert a strong influence over 
him; but you cannot counterfeit appearances. 

A most effectual way to secure the good will of ascholar, is, to ask him to assist 
you. The Creator has so formed the human heart, that doing good must be a 
source of pleasure, and he who tastes this pleasure once, will almost always wish 
> taste it again. To do good to any individual, creates or increases the ies to 

o it. 

There is a boy in your school, who is famous for his skill in making whistles, 
from the green branches of the poplar. He is a bad boy, and likes to turn his in- 
genuity to purposes of mischief. You observe him some day in school, when he 
thinks your attention is engaged in another way, blowing softly upon one, which 
he has concealed in his desk, for the purpose of amusing his neighbors, without at- 
tracting the attention of the teacher. Now there are two remedies. Will you try 
the physical one? Then call him out into the ftoor ; inflict painful punishment, 
and send him smarting to his seat, with his heart full of anger and revenge, to plot 
some new and less dangerous scheme of annoyance. Will you try the moral one % 
Then wait till the recess, and while he is out at his play, send a message out by 
another boy, saying that you have heard he is very skilful in making whistles, and 
asking him to make one for you to carry home to a little child at your boarding- 
house. What would, in ordinary cases, be the effect? It would certainly be a 
very simple application ; but its effect would be, to open an entirely new train of 
thought and feeling for the boy. ‘* What!” he would say to himself, while at 
work on his task, ‘‘ give the master pleasure by making whistles! Who ever 
heard of such a thing ? I never thought of any thing but giving him trouble and 
pain.—I wonder who told him I could make whistles.?? He would find, too, that 
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the new enjoyment was far higher and purer than the old, and would have little 
disposition to return to the latter. 

I do not mean by this illustration, that such a measure as this, would be the 
only notice that ought to be taken of such an act of wilful disturbance in school. 
Probably it would not. What measures in direct reference to the fault committed, 
would be necessary, would depend upon the circumstances of the case. It is not 
necessary to our purpose, that they should be described here. 

(3.) The efforts described under the last head, for gaining a personal influence 
over those who, from their disposition and character, are most in danger of doing 
wrong, will not be sufficient entirely to prevent transgression. Cases of deliberate, 
intentional wrong will occur, and the question will rise, what is the duty of the 
teacher in such an emergency ? When such cases occur, the course to be taken 
is, first of all, to come to a distinct understanding on the subject with the guilty 
individual. ‘Think of the case calmly, until you have obtained just and clear ideas 
of it. Endeavor to understand precisely in what the guilt of it consists. Notice 
every palliating circumstance, and take as favorable a view of the thing as you 
can, while, at the same time, you fix most firmly in your mind the determination 
to put a stop to it. Then go to the individual, and lay the subject before him, for 
the purpose of understanding distinctly, from his own lips, what he intends to do. 
I can, however, as usual, explain more fully what I mean, by describing a particu- 
lar case, substantially true. 

The teacher of a school observed, himself, and learned from several quarters, 
that a certain boy was in the habit of causing disturbunce during time of prayer, 
at the opening and close of school, by whispering, playing, making gestures to the 
other boys, and throwing things about from seat to seat. The teacher’s first step 
was, to speak of the subject, generally, before the whole school, not alluding, how- 
ever, to any particular instance which had come under his notice. These general 
remarks produced, as he expected, but little effect. 

He waited for some days, and the difficulty still continued. Had the irregular- 
ity been very great, it would have been necessary to have taken more immediate 
measures; but he thought the case admitted of a little delay. In the mean time, he 
took a little pains to cultivate the acquaintance of the boy, to discover and to show 
that he noticed what was good in his character and conduct, occasionally to get 
from him some little assistance, and thus to gain some personal ascendancy over him. 

One day, when every thing had gone smoothly and pleasantly, the teacher told 
the boy, at the close of school, that he wanted to talk with him a little, and asked 
him to walk home with him. It was not uncommon for the teacher to associate 
thus, with his pupils, out of school, and this request, accordingly, attracted no 
special attention. On the walk, the teacher thus accosted the criminal. 

** Do you like frank, open dealing, James ?”’ 

James hesitated a moment, and then answered faintly, ‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

** Most boys do, and Ido ; andI supposed that you would prefer being treated 
in that way. Do you?” 

Yes, sir.”’ 

** Well, I am going to tell you of one of your faults. I have asked you to walk 
with me, because I supposed it would be pleasanter for you to have me see you 
privately, than to bring it up in school.” 

James said it would be pleasanter. 

‘* Well, the fault is, being disorderly at prayer time. Now if you like frank and 
open dealing, and are willing to deal so with me, I should like to talk with you a 
little about it; but if you are not willing, I will dismiss the subject. I do not wish 
to talk with you now about it, unless you yourself desire it. But if we talk at all, 
we must both be open, and honest, and sincere. Now, should you rather have me 
talk with you or not?” 

‘© Yes, sir, I should rather have you talk with me now, than in school.” 

The teacher then described his conduct, in a mild manner, using the style of 
simple narration,—admitting no harsh epithets,—no terms of reproach. The boy 
was surprised; for he supposed he had not been noticed, He thought, perhaps, he 
should have been punished, if he had been observed. The teacher said in conclu- 
sion :— 

«© Now. James, I do not suppose you have done this, from any designed irreve- 
rence towards God, or deliberate intention of giving me trouble and pain. You 
have several times lately, assisted me, in various ways, and I know from the cheer» 
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ful manner with which you comply with my wishes, that your prevailing desire is, 
to give me pleasure, not pain. You have fallen into this practice through thought- 
lessness ; but that does not alter the character of the sin. To do so, isa great 
sin against God, and a great offence against good order in schoul. You see, your- 
self, that my duty to the school will require me to adopt the most decided meas- 
ures, to prevent the continuance and the spread of such a practice. I should be 
imperiously bound to do it, even if the individual was the very best friend I had 
in school, and if the measures necessary, should bring upon him great disgrace and 
suffering. Do you not think it would be so ?”’ 

** Yes, sir,”’ said James, seriously, * I suppose it would,”’ 

** I want to remove the evil, however, in the pleasantest way. Do you remem- 
ber my speaking on this subject, in scheol the other day ?”? 

Yes, sir.’? 

** Well, my object in that, was, almost entirely, to persuade you to reform, with- 
out my having to speak to you directly. I thought it weuld be pleasanter to you 
to be reminded of your duty in that way. But I do not think it did you much 
good. Did it?” 

** I don’t think I have played so much since then.”’ 

‘Nor I. You have improved a little, but you have not decidedly and thoroughly 
reformed. So I was obliged to take the next step, which would be least unpleas- 
ant to you ; that is, talking with you alone. Now you told me, when we began 
that you would deal honestly and sincerely with me, if I would with you. I have 
been honest and open. I have told you all about it, so far as I am concerned. 
Now I wish you to be honest, and tell me what you are going to do. If you think, 
from this conversation, that you have done wrong, and if you are fully determined 
to do so no more, and to break off at once, and forever from this practice,—I 
should like to have you tell me, and then the whole thing will be settled. On the 
other hand, if you feel about it pretty much as you have done, I should like to have 

u tell me that too, honestly and frankly, that we may have a distinct understand- 
ing, and that I may be considering what to do next. I shall not be offended with 
you for giving me either of these answers; but be sure that you are honest ; you 
promised to be so.”’ 

The boy looked up in his master’s face, and said, with great earnestness, 

** Mr. T, I will do better. I will not trouble you any more.”’ 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Carter, Hendee & Co. Boston— 

The Waverly Anecdotes, Illustrative of the Incidents, Characters and Scenery 
described in the Novels and Romances of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 2 Vols. 

The Introductory Discourse and the Lectures delivered before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction in Boston, August, 1832, including a prize essay on 
penmanship, published under the direction of the Board of Censors. 

McKenzie on the Eye. A Practical Treatise on the diseases of the eye. 
By William Mackenzie, Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow, &c. 
published under the superintendence of the Mass. Medical Society. 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Peter Parley’s Arithmetic.—Peter Parley’s method of teaching Arithmetic 
to children, with numerous engravings. 

The New National Spelling Book,and Pronouncing Tutor; on an improved 
plan, exhibiting the precise sound of each syllable in every word, according to the 
most improved principles of English Orthoepy, with Progressive Reading Les- 
sons, designed for the use of schools in the United States. By B. D. Emerson, 

Geographical Copy Book, consisting of outline and skeleton maps, adapted to 
the use of schools, with explanations of the nature, use, and construction of maps. 
By William C. Woodbridge, author of ‘* Rudiments of Geography,”’ and System 
of Universal Geography. 

From the slight examination we have been able to give this ‘* Copy Book,” 
we are very favorably impressed with the merits of the plan. We intend noticing 
it more particularly in our next number. 
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The Historical Class Book, part first, containing Sketches of History, from 
the beginning of the world, to the end of the Roman Empire, in Italy, A. D. 476. 
By William Sullivan, LL. D. Author of the Political and Moral Class Books. 

Carter, Hendee & Co. Boston, have in press the following works, by Francis 
J. Grund, author of ** Elements of Natural Philosophy” and an ‘ Elementary 
Treatise on Plane and Solid Geometry.”’ 

Elements of Chemistry, with Practical Exercises, for the use of schools, on the 
same plan as the Elements of Natural Philosophy, and designed to be a companion 
to it. 

Popular Lessons in Astronomy, in which the leading principles of the science are 
taught by comparisons, without the aid of Numerical Arithmetic, for the use of 
primary schools. 

Exercises in Algebra, for the use of schools, accompanied by a Key for the 
Teacher, to be used with any Algebra now in use. 

Exercises in Arithmetic, for the use of schools, accompanied by a Key to the 
Teacher, to be used with any Arithmetic now in common use. 


Allen & Ticknor. Boston— 

Early Impressions. 

The Black Velvet Bracelet. By the author of the ** Shower.”’ ‘* Early Impres- 
sions,” &c. A word to Teachers; or, two days in a Primary School. By Wil- 
liam A. Alcott. 

G. W. Light & Co. Boston— 

An Oration pronounced at Boston before the Culonization Society of Massachu- 
setts on the Anniversary of American Independence. July 4, 1833. By Caleb 
Cushing. 

Pierce §& Parker. Boston— 

THE TEACHER: or, Moral Influences employed in the Instruction and Govern- 
ment of the Young; intended chiefly to assist young teachers, in organizing and 
conducting their Schools. By Jacob Abbott. 

B. H. Greene. Boston.— 

PO ry for Individuals. By Charles Brooks, Minister of the third parish in 
ingham. 

An Oration, delivered before the Gloucester Mechanic Association, on the fourth 
of July, 1833. By Robert Rantoul, jr.. Published by request. 

Letters to Sunday Scholars, on the Geography, &c. of the places mentioned in, 
or connected with, the account of the Nativity of our Blessed Saviour, and the 
season of Advent. Originally addressed to the scholars of the Christ Church Sun- 
day Schools, Boston. By Joseph Wentworth Ingraham, Superintendent of those 
schools. 

Marsh, Capen & Lyon— 

Remarks on the influence of Mental Cultivation and Mental Excitement upon 
Health. By Amariah Brigham, M. D. Second edition. 


Many books are on our table, which we shall be happy to introduce to our read- 
ers. Those who wish for literary information in greater abundance, would 
do well to subscribe for 

THe AMERICAN Montaty Review; Boston: Russell, Odiorne & Co. 
a work that, for correct, critical, and literary information, is decidedly superior 
to any monthly periodical in our country. 


Catholic Female Orphan Asylum. 


The kind offices rendered by the Sisters of Charity in Baltimore, during the prev- 
alence of the cholera last season made a deep impression in their favor throughout 
the country. About a year since, three of this benevolent band came to Boston, 
for the purpose of instructing the children of the poor Catholic Irish. 

They have now a school of more than two hundred pupils, weekly, besides a 
Sunday school of nearly double that number. In addition to all these labors these 
Sisters are endeavoring to found an Asylum for orphan female children. To effect 
this, they intend getting up a Fair, probably in the course of next month. Those 
ladies among the Protestants, who are always ready to do good, without respect 
to persons or sects, have now an opportunity of manifesting their benevolence in a 
holy cause—the cause of suffering childhood. 
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7 THE WORDS BY H. S. RIDDELL. 


cheerfully, 
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Tell me not or dangers; Fears of nl must be 4 
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Pe this bo-som strangers, it I am_ with thee! 


Roam the world all o-ver: Sail the stormy sea; 
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6. 


When the storms are round me 


Blowing wild and cold; 


Where the trials found me 


That are yet untold: 


Where the green leaf never 


Hung upon the tree, 
Go, there go, my lover, 
And I'll go with thee! 


Where the sands are burning 


Mid the sultry clime, 


And no flowers returning 


Tell the change of time: 
Where the sky’s wide cover 


But our home shall be, 


Dwell, there dwell, my lover, 


And I’ll dwell with thee! 
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